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Publisher’s Note 


As there is no one liberalism there is no one socialism. 
Socialism has become an umbrella-word. The history of 
socialism is, to putit tersely, the history of socialisms. 
G.D.H. Cole, the famous historian of socialist thought, 
announced it a generation ago that ‘socialism is no longer 
a movement, making ina single direction.” This variety of 
socialism has been duly recognized by the framers of the 
B.A. (Honours) Political Science syllabus of this University. 
The present work makes an incisive analysis of some of the 
important schools of socialism, namely, utopian socialism, 
anarchism, fabianism, and German revisionism. One may or 
may not agree with all that the authors have said. Differences 
of points of view will always be presentin the writings of 
one scholar and another. The point is whether a particular 
work gives sufficient food for fresh thinking. The merit of 
a scholarly work can only be judged from that point of view. 
Fhe present work, we feel, provides stimulus to further 
analyses of socialisms under discussion. 


The present work is the fifth (incidentally, the single English) 
publication of the University Leadership Programme, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, University of Calcutta. We 
earnestly hope that the present work will be of much use to 
teachers and students of political science as well as to those 
interested in and engaged with socialism. 


We are extremely greatful to Prof (Dr) Santosh Kumar 
Bhattacharyya, Vice-Chancellor, University of Calcutta, Prof 
P. K. Mukherjee, Pro-VC (Academic Affairs) and Prof (Dr) 
D. K, Sina, Pro-VC (Business Affairs & Finance), University 
of Calcutta for their unfailing encouragemet and constant 
help in running the programme. Lastly, we are thankful to the 
authors. : 


Buddhadeva Bhattacharyya 
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Preface , 


Never had we had the mind towWrite a text- 
book. Professor Buddhadeva Bhattacharyya, 
Director, University Leadership Programme, 
Department of Political Science, Calcutta 
University, requested us to speak in ULP- 
sponsored regional seminars on certain 
aspects of Western political thought. The 
essays here, except the one on Fabianismn, 
are based on the preliminary discussion- 
notes We prepared for the purpose. Some 
friends inundergraduate colleges prevailed 
upon us to give our discussions a book form. 
Frankly, We Were still hesitant. It Wag 
Prof Bhattacharyya Who underscored the 
necessity of Writing a book on pre-marxian 
and non-marxian socialism. It is not claimed 
that this isa highly original research Work. 
We have an eye to the undergraduate poli- 
tical science syllabus and at the same 
time tried our best to look at the themes 
under discussion from a different persoec- 
tive. If it comes to any use of the college 
teachers and undergraduate students, We Would 
feel that our purpose has been served. 


Department of Political Science Tapan Kumar Chattopadhyay 
University of Calcutta Dipak Kumar Das 


Tapan Kumar Chattopadhyay 


The Socialist Predecessors of 
Karl Marx 


More than eighty years have lapsed since Lenin wrote that 
Marxism is the legitimate successor to the best that man 
produced in the nineteenth century, as represented by 
German philosophy, English political economy and French 
socialism !} Since then relatively little attention has been 
paid by scholars in the academic world on the last named 
source of Marxism, i. e., on French socialism. Books on the 
history of socialist thought are devoted more towards 
pointing out the evolution of socialist ideas chronologically 
rather than analysing the extent to which Marx accepted 
and/or rejected the ideas of his socialist predecessors. 

It is important to note that while pointing out the com- 
ponent parts of Marxism, Lenin has pre-fixed the noun 
‘socialism’ by the adjective ‘French’, The task, therefore, 
is to be more specific and to concentrate upon the French 
component of pre-Marxian socialism, and this for two 
reasons; (i); it wason the French soil that Marx had, for 
the first time in his life, direct contacts with the then. 
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socialist thinkers, and (ii) France being the first European 
country where the bourgeois revolution, in the classical 
sense, took place in 1789, French socialism was the culmina- 
ting point of pre-Marxian socialism, incorporating in a more 
enriched form the various aspects of earlier socialist doctri- 
nes. True, Marx and Engels while dealing with ‘Utopian 
Socialism,’ in The Communist Manifesto, included the name 
of the British socialist Robert Owen along with Saint Simon 
and Fourier. Indeed Owen did have much to contribute 
in the history of British socialism,and his followers formed 
a formidable section in the First International. Owen's 
communitarianism, economic ideas and his attitude towards 
trade unions were integral parts of pre-Marxian socialism 
and as such shared by many of his French contemporaries. 
This is equally true for the German ‘utopian socialist’, 
Wilhelm Weitling. Without undermining the influence of 
Owen and Weitling—they did make significant contribution 
in the development of socialist ideas in their respective coun- 
tries—it may be fairly argued that so far as Marx’s intelec- 
tual development is concerned, it was French socialism 
which stood as the monument of pre-Marxian socialism. 


0 


The ideas of Marx's socialist predecessors are generally 
described as ‘Utopian Socialism’. The English word ‘utopia’ 
is derived from two different Greek words: ‘eutopia’ meaning 
the ‘good place’ and ‘outopia’ meaning ‘no place’.. The ‘Utopia’ 
of Thomas More bears the second meaning, albeit his imagi- 
nary island was a place worth living. The first meaning of 
‘utopia’ ( namely, ‘good place’ ) is readily applicable to every. 
vision of society based on the ideas of progress and all-round 
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-development of human personality. However, when the 
-words ‘utopia’ and ‘socialism’ are taken together, we are 
‘faced with a socio-political doctrine which cannot be under- 
-stood merely in terms of etymology. Asa sociopolitical 
doctrine ‘utopian socialism’ implies a type of socialism 
-which is attractive, sometimes’ desirable, but impracticable. 
“The expression ‘utopian socialism’ presupposes the existence 
of another type of socialism which is not utopian. The very 
title of one of Engels’ most important articles is significant : 
-Socialism : Utopian and Scientific. Socialism ‘became a 
science’, asserts Engels, only after two great discoveries by 
“Marx: ‘the materialistic conception of history and the 
‘revelation of the secret.of capitalistic _ production through 
surplus value.? Thus, unlike Marxism, pre-Marxian socia- 
“lism was not based on the objective laws of social develop- 
ment and, therefore, it was not scientific but utopian. The 
-pre-Marxian socialists tried to comprehend the historical 
-process in terms of the conceptual frame corresponding to the 
then undeveloped state of the proletariat. This conceptual 
-frame stood on three basic notions: progress, harmony and 
‘reason. Each of these three notions the early socialists took 
-from the eighteenth-century Enlighteners but applied them 
-in their own ways to come to, their own conclusions. 


The Enlighteners of the,eighteenth century, representing 
the interests of the rising bourgeoisie, insisted on the idea of 
mankind’s progressive advance. In his Discourse on Univer- 
.sal History (1751), Turgot emphasized the idea of humanity's 
ceaseless march towards perfection. Another French Enligh- 
tener, Condorcet, spoke -of, the progressive realization of 
„man’s own faculties so as to utilize them for the betterment. 
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of society. Social development, the Enlighteners asserted, 
was the development of man’s intellect. Development, thus 
understood, was a natural and not a divine process) Man- 
kind’s -boundless progress manifested itself through the 
subordination of superstition and prejudice by reason. This. 
intellectual progress was possible because of the advances of 
science and the spread of knowledge. 


Progress did not merely mean spiritual improvement. 
The Enlighteners also emphasized the importance of the 
development of political institutions. Hence progress implied. 
the establishment of bourgeois democratic institutions at the 
cost of feudalism. In his Social Contract, Rousseau envisaged 
a democratic bourgeois regime where an abundance of ‘public 
welfare’ would induce individuals to lay aside their ‘private 
concerns’. This was possible, Rousseau argued, through an 
equitable distribution or diffusion of private property. 
Taking the clue from Rousseau, the early socialists empha- 
sized the need for establishing a society based on equality 
and an abundance of ‘public welfare’. But, unlike Rousseau, 
they argued that this could not be done without the establish- 
ment of public property. However, these early socialists. 
did not know how the historical process would lead to such 
a state.® Finding the proletariat at an undeveloped state 
they could not believe that it would be this class who would 
fulfill a great historical mission by overthrowing the capita~ 
list system. Instead, they appealed to the capitalists to act as. 
trustees of the poor and, at the most, made experiments with. 
community-building. Even men like Babeuf, who wanted 
a revolutionary overthrow of the bourgeois wanted to do so 
by a coup de etat rather than mobilizing the working class 
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and emphasizing the importance of a proletarian revolution. 
To understand the frame of mind of the early socialists it 
is of urgent necessity to understand the historical context of 
these socialist. Commenting on utopian socialism, Marx 
and Engels wrote in The Communist Matfesto that it was a 
period of universal excitement when feudal society was being 
overthrown but-socio-economic conditions were not favourable 
for the emancipation of the proletariat. The proletariat was 
still in its infancy and its attempts to achieve its own ends 
‘were not efforts based on class consciousness but merely a 
reflection of the proletariat’s ‘first instinctive yearnings 
for a general reconstruction of society.” Naturally, there- 
fore, the socialist literature accompanying these first move- 
ments of the working class reflected the demand for social 
levelling in acrude form. Failing to realize that the condi- 
tions of emancipation are created historically, the socialists of 
early nineteenth century tried to invent a new social science 
-and social laws that were supposed to create these conditions. 
In their social plans they wanted to protect the interests of 
the working class as being the most suffering class. Finding 
the proletariat in an undeveloped state and failing to realize 
that this was due tothe then historical conditions, these 
socialists regarded the proletariat as incapable of taking any 
historical initiative or of conducting any independent politi- 
cal movement. Marx and Engels argued that finding class 
antagonism at an undeveloped state, the socialists failed to 
realize that this was due to the then socio-economic cond- 
itions. The early socialists regarded class struggle as 
unnecessary. The proletariat, according to them, was the 
wictim of a ‘bad’ economy. This economy was to be 
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replaced by a superior type through cooperation of all people 
in society. Hence they wanted not a proletarian revolution: 
but progress through harmony. Even Babeuf, as we shall 
presently see, although believing in revolutionary action, 
failed to realize that the historical initiative would come- 
from the proletariat. Rejection of class struggle necessarily 
implied the rejection of all political action. Instead, these- 
socialists emphasized the need for establishment of harmony 
through small experiments of community-building and 
universal moral education which was to inculcate into the- 
minds of the capitalists the conviction that they were 
merely trustees of the poor. 


Progress, thus, was to come through the establishment of 
harmony, and harmony, in its turn, was to come through the- 
exercisé of reason. The utopian socialists, however, were 
not thé first to focus on reason. After 1789 the victorious 
French middle-class regarded reason as the sole measure of 
everything. As Engels pointed out, ‘the great men, who im 
France prepared men’s minds for the coming revolution, were- 
themselves extreme revoliutionists. They recognized no: 
external authority of any kind whatever. Religion, natural 
science, society, political institutions—everything was sub- 
jected to the most unsparing criticism: everything must 
justify its existence before the judgement seat of reason or 
up existence.’ Traditional form of government and society 
based on superstition and prejudices were’ regarded as: 
irrational and were sought to be replaced by the ‘kingdom 
of reason. This ‘kingdom of reason was nothing more than 
the idealised kingdom of the bourgeoisie’, as Engels rightly 
observed, and ‘the government of reason the contract Social. 
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of Rousseau, came into being, and only could come into being, 
as a democratic bourgeois republic." Reason, therefore, 
expressed itself through bourgeois justice. Bourgeois property 
was made the essential right of man, and equality was 
bourgeois equality before the law. Thus the material and 
spiritual conditions for the development of capitalism were 
sought to be rationalized by the concept of reason. 

With the development of capitalism, as the bourgeoisie 
secured for themselves libery, equality and fraternity, for the 
working class there was increasing poverty and misery. 
‘Freedom of property’ became for the great mass of people 
‘freedom from property’. Trade became cheating, fraternity 
was realized through the battle of competition, gold becoming 
the new sword. Social relations were determined by the 
cash nexus. Commenting on the French Constitution of 
1791, Marx wrote that it is true indeed that this constitution 
guaranteed to every Frenchman liberty, property, equality 
and security. But, what constitutes man’s right to liberty ? 
It is the right to do everything without harming someone 
else. This, as Marx pointed out, is the right of the isolated 
man, withdrawn into himself. Again, ‘the right to enjoy 
one’s property and to dispose of it at one’s discretion, without 
regard to other men, independently of society’, is, as Marx 
pointed out, ‘the right of self-interest’® The right to 
equality. is the equal right to selfishness, and security is the 
insurance of egoism. Bourgeois social and political institutions 
thus became disappointing caricatures of the ‘triumph of 
reason’. 


Even in the initial stages of the bourgeois epoch, when 
class antagonism was not so acute, protests against poverty 
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and misery led to protests against the capitalist mode of 
production. The spokesmen of this infant, undeveloped 
proletariat could not offer anything more than undeveloped, 
non-scientific socialist ideas. To these early socialists 
societal conflict was not between two distinct classes, but 
between two categories of people : the ‘idle rich’ and ‘poverty 
“stricken masses’. Since both idleness and poverty represent 
loss of humanity, the task was not to emancipate a particular 
class but all humanity at once. Hence they did not preach 
class struggle but advocated, instead, reconciliation and 
harmony. There was a reciprocal relationship between 
harmony and reason. Harmony was to be established 
through the exercise of reason. Again, ‘real society’, based on 
tational social relations, cannot be established without 
harmony. The French Revolution promised to bring in 
rational social and political institutions. The promised goal 
was not realized. It was only Babeuf and his followers who 
believed that the failure to establish a ‘real society’ was due 
to the fact that the Revolution was incomplete. Babeuf, 
therefore, turned towards revolutionary activities in order 
to complete the revolution. Unlike Babeuf, however, the 
majority of the early socialists attributed the failure to 
establish a real society to the conspicuous lack of harmonious 
ties between man and man. These socialists projected images 
of harmonious social relations based on reason, and believed 
that if their plans were accepted, future history would march 
according to their ideals. These imaginary social systems 
were foredoomed to be regarded in history as utopian 
socialism. 
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The insistence, by a great majority of early socialists, 
on harmony, reconciliation and gradualism led them 
necessarily to reject violence altogether. But, as we have 
already seen, a specific strand of the socialist movement— 
namely, the Babouvist tradition—persistently advocated 
‘tevolution. 


The historical background of Babouvist communism is to 
be understood in terms of the political tradition of 
Robespierre and the Jacobins who were inspired by Rousseau 
‘during the French Revolution. Rousseau believed that 
popular sovereignty was the expression of the ‘general will’. 
People should berthe author of every law. However, since 
it is not possible for a blind multitude to execute of itself 
an enterprise so great and difficult as the system of legisla- 
tion, they needed a few enlightened men to guide them 
and make laws for them. Rousseau was also againt political 
‘parties since they disrupted social harmony. Inspired by 
Rousseau’s idea of popular sovereignty, the victorious Jacobins 
introduced, in 1793, a democratic constitution based on 
universal male suffrage. However, due to pressureof 
circumstances-insurrectionary activities and worsening 
economic conditions—a one-party dictatorship was enforced, 
Robespierre becoming the custodian of the ‘general will’. 
“The economic controls imposed by Robespierre were repealed 
by the new rulers after the fall ot the Jacobins in July 1794. 
The new Thermidorian rulers introduced a new constitution 
‘based on limited franchise benefitting the propertied classes. 
‘It was against this shift to the right,’ as Monty Johnstone 
rightly remarked, ‘that Babeuf and his friends organised 
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their “Conspiracy of Equals” in 1795-6'.9 The aim of Babeuf 
was not to restore Jacobin rule but to move towards further 
left and to establish a sort of common ownership in the 
means of production. on the contrary, the Jacobins, 
including the extreme left among them, believed in ‘the 
diffusion of property rights in such a way as to diminish the- 
more glaring social inequalities and to abolish the ancient. 
forms of privilege’,!° as G. D. H. Cole correctly points out. 
The Jacobins hoped ‘to liberate economic forces which, under 
a regime of unprivileged competition, would, in accordance- 
with the doctrines of the economistes, make for max1mum: 
production of wealth and, therewith, for the greatest well- 
` being of the greatest number’.!! 


Babeuf and his associates argued that to complete the: 
Revolution begun in 1789 it was necessary to socialize both. 
land and industry. In their Manifesto of the Equals they 
proclaimed ‘the equal natural right of all men to the enjoy- 
ment of all goods provided by nature, the universal obligation: 
to labour, the universal right to education, and the necessity 
of abolishing both riches and poverty in the interests of 


human happiness.22 Their fundamental demand was equa- 
lity—social, economic and political equality. The 1789 
-Revolution failed to establish equality. Instead, for the 
majority of the toiling masses there was deeper poverty and 
distress. After the execution of some of the principal Jacobin 
leaders many discontented left-wing Jacobins and a few 
military men joined hands with Babeuf and the conspiracy of 
‘the Equals was all set for the insurrection. The conspirators, 
‘comprising of a small revolutionary group of leaders, wanted 
to seize power in order to form a revolutionary government. 
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However, on the eve of the projected outbreak; one of 
Babeuf’s military associates, who acted throughout as the 
Directory’s spy, betrayed the whole plan. Babeuf was arre- 
sted and executed. 


The Babouvists wanted to establish a revolutionary 
dictatorship based mainly on the Paris workers, with the 
‘intention of summoning as quickly as possible a National 
Assembly based on manhood suffrage. The tasks’ of this 
proposed temporary dictatorship were. however, clearly 
outlined: to transfer private ownership in the means of 
production into public ownership, to divide France into new 
administrative areas where public property was to be socially 
administered by elected officials, to equalize the salaries of 
officials and workers, to make labour compulsory, and to. 
have universal education.’ 


The full account of the conspiracy and the communist 
ideas behind it were first written by Buonarroti, a follower 
of Babeuf, and published in 1828 at Brussels. The work of 
Buonarroti had a profound impact on Blanqui and other 
revolutionaries of this period. Since 1832 Louis-Auguste 
Blanqui associated himself with a number of secret societies. 
In 1838 Blanqui, along with Armand Barbes, formed an 
underground organization, Lasoctete des Saisons, consisting. 
mainly of Paris workers, with the aim of carrying through an 
uprising in Paris In May 1839 they captured the Hotel 
deville, proclaiming themsélves the new rulers in France, 
Blanqui expected active popular support for their action ; 
but nothing happened. The rising was defeated by govern- 
ment forces after a few days’ fighting. Blanqui was arrested 
and later pardoned in 1844 due to his failing health. In 1848, 
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as the February Revolution broke out, Blanqui went to Paris. 
This time his object was not an insurrection but to mobilize 
the people under a Republican organization. His basic aim 
was to prevent the Provisional Government from holding an 
immediate national election since, he argued, that would 
result ina reactionary majority throughout the provinces, 
where the clergy and the aristocracy had a great influence, 
Instead, he wanted the Provisional Government to remain in 
power but subject to effective pressures from the Republican 
left wing. In Babouvist vein he argued that the majority of 
the people were not then ready to choose their rulers. He 
developed these ideas in an essay ‘Communisin—The Future 
of Soctety’ written in 1869-70. 

In his essay Blanqui reflected the Babouvist tradition. He 
argued that manhood suffrage, in the true sense, can become 
successful only when the people are educated. Accordingly, 
he regarded a transitional period of revolutionary dictator- 
ship as most essential for the carrying through of this educa- 
tional process. It is clear, therefore, that when Blanqui spoke 
against coupdeetat in February 1848 he did not abandon the 
idea of further revolution. In fact very soon he started 
organizing revolutionary secret societies and participated in 
ingurrectionary activities upto 1871. He lay in prison 
throughout the Paris Commune. The Government of Theirs 
rejected the Communards’ offer to exchange Blanqui with 
the Archbishop of Paris and other prisoners the Commun- 
ards held. He was released in 1879 on being elected asa 
Republican candidate to the Chamber of Deputies. He died 
on January 1, 1881. 

‘Essentially a Bavouvist, Blanqui made his ideas more 
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explicit than his predecessors. He wanted to create nota 
mass party but a small armed party organized for revolution. 
The major task of the proposed revolutionary government 
would be educational in order to free the minds of the people 
from the false social doctrines of the Church. He wanted 
the reorganization of industry and agriculture on the basis of 
self-governing co-operative associations. Those associations 
would replace the state. The state, he opined, would dis- 
appear when the need for dictatorship would be over. 


This Babouvist and Neo-babouvist Communism was highly 
relevant to the development of Marx’s thought. As Eric 
“J. Hobsbawm rightly explained: ‘In the first place, unlike 
most of the utopian socialist theory, it was profoundly 
embedded in politics, and therefore embodied not only a 
theory of revolution but a doctrine of political praxis, of 
organisation, strategy and tactics, however limited. Its chief 
representatives, in 1830s—Laponneraye, Lahautiere, Dezamy, 
Pillot and above all Blanqui—were active revolutionaries... 
In the second place,.. the communist movement of the 
1830s visibly attracted the workers. ...... Moreover, it was 
from this French movement, which adopted the name 
“communist” around 1840, that German Communists, includ- 
ing Marx and Engels took the name of their views’.!8 

Marx and Engels regarded the Babouvists in general, and 
Blanqui in particular, as courageous revolutionaries. In April 
1850 Marx and Engels, along with French Blanquist leaders 
in exile in London and the left-wing Chartists, established 
a- Universal Society of Revolutionary Communists, This 
agreement, though short-lived, was, significant in the sense 
that notwithstanding their basic differences with Blanqui, 
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Marx and Engels regarded at that time the Blanquists as the 
representatives of the French proletariat. At the same time, 
however, they did not stop criticizing the conspirators of the. 
Paris secret societies. Revolution, they argued, could not 
be carried through by a small army of - picked individuals, 
but only by the proletariat as a whole.'* While drawing 
up the General Rules of the International Working Men’s 
Association in October 1864, Marx wrote that the emanci-, 
pation of the working classes was to be brought-about by the 
‘working classes themselves. Accordingly Marx encouraged 
the building up of working class parties in different countries. 
The intellectual development of the proletariat, Marx 
believed, would result from united action. 

Marx and Engles wanted the bourgeois state to be repla- 
ced by a dictatorship of the proletariat, and this dictatorship, 
they asserted, was to be carried out by the whole revoluti- 
onary class. In his letter to Joseph Weydemeyer in March 
1852, Marx wrote that this dictatorship of the proletariat 
‘constitutes the transition to the abolition of all classes and 
to a classless soctety.45 On the contrary, the revolutionary 
dictatorship as conceived by Blanqui was a dictatorship to 
be exercised on behalf of the proletariat by a small group of 
highly disciplined individuals. As Engels pointed out: 
‘Since Blanqui regards every revolution as a coupde main of 
a small revolutionary minority, it automatically follows that 
its success must inevitably be followed by the establishment 
of a dictatorship—not, it should be well noted, of the entire 
revolutionary class, the proletariat, but of the small number 
‘of those who accomplished the insurrection and who them- 
selves are at first organised under the dictatorship of one or 
several persons’.18 
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It has been already noted that during the February 
Revolution of 1848 Blanqui, in a true Babouvist spirit, 
-opposed elections on the ground that the majority of the 
masses, lacking proper education, were not sufficiently 
-equipped to choose the right set of rulers. Marx and Engels, 
-on the contrary, while drafting the Demands of the Commu- 
nist Party in Germany inthe 1848 Revolution made the 
granting of universal suffrage as the second point in the 
charter of demands. Unlike Blanqui, Marx not only wanted 
the preservation of universal suffrage, but also its extension 
-under a really worker’s government in order to make all 
public servants, including magistrates and judges ‘to be 
-elective, responsible and revocable.’!7 Marx, however, shared, 
toa great extent, Blanqui’s apprehension that in a country 
with a peasant majority, universal suffrage, could be used by 
the ruling classes to hold back the proletariat and sanction 
-a reactionary regime. But, as Johnstone very correctly points 
out, Marx ‘did not conclude from this, like Blanqui, that 
the peasant majority should be disenfranchised and dictated 
to by the revolutionary workers of Paris’'!® Marx always 
-emphasized the importance of unity between the industrial 
proletariat and the peasantry. In The Class Struggles in 
France Marx made it explicitly clear that no lasting victory 
-was possible for the French working class unless it made 
.a lasting alliance with the peasantry.!® 


IV 


The Babouvists, as it has been already seen, represented a 
-specific strand of the pre-Marxian socialist movement and 
not the whole of it. The great majority of early French 
ssocialists‘abhorred violence. So far as other countries are 
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concerned the Babouvist tradition had an impact on Wilhelm 
Weitling of Germany, albeit in a modified form. In his. 
Guarantees of Harmony and Freedom Weitling wrote that 
any replacement of the old by the new is revolution. But 
a peaceful revolution is preferable to a violent one. However, 
the nature of revolution, as Weitling argued, does not depend 
on the communists’ desire but on the behaviour of the upper 
classes and of governments. Thus violence, for Weitling, was. 
only the last resort. 

The dominant trend in pre-Marxian socialism was 
gradualist rather than revolutionary. Among the gradualists, 
however, there was no agreement regarding the strategy to 
be adopted. Whereas some thinkers (for example, Saint 
Simon and his disciples ) wanted to change the existing society 
by changing the social and political institutions, there were 
others ( for example, Fourier and the English socialist Owen } 
who sought change through experimentation with small 
communities, A third group of thinkers (for example, 
Cabet and Weitling ) initially wanted transformation of 
whole societies but later adopted communitarianism.2° Let 
us first examine the ideas of non-communitarians. 

The origins of the communist slogan ‘work according to- 
capabilities and receive according to requirements’ often seem 
to be lost in the dim mist of antiquity. But so far as recorded 
history goes it seems that Thomas More was the first to 
formulate it in England, Campanella in Italy, and somewhat 
later, Morelly in France. Morelly’s fundamental demand 
was the establishment of a society-where there would be free. 
expression of man’s capabilities and where man’s requirements. 
would be satisfied. Absence of social justice and the 
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distortion of human nature were, according to Morelly, due 
to the institution of private property. In Morelly’s 
communism there ‘is a reflection of mature humanism 
of European Renaissance. As Frantsov - points out, 
‘humanism, which started out by demanding the release 
of the individual from the fetters of feudalism, inevitably 
advanced to a new demand: the individual must have the 
opportunity to develop his endowments to use them for 
the common weal and to satisfy his requirements,’ 31 

The criticism of private property continued after the 
French Revolution in the writings of the French Abbe de 
Mably. In his, Doubts Set Out for Philosophers and 
Economists Concerning the Natural and Basic Order of 
Political Societies (1786) Mably argued that the introduction 
of private property and the sharing out of the land were 
blunders committed by mankind. He was in favour of a 
society based on social property and communist distribution. 
Mably argued that since private property spoiled and distorted 
human nature, it is necessary first to curb the inordinate 
greed of property-owners through a series of reforms) The 
immediate task was to regulate the law of inheritance and 
to put a ceiling on landownership. Mably envisaged a 
democratic republic as an intermediate political order 
between the order based on private-property domination and 
the future communist society. Mably refused to accept the 
idea of the Physiocrats that private property was the only 
powerful incentive for men to work. He also rejected the 
notion of men’s ‘natural inequality’ allegedly resulting from 
their different capabilities, Mably believed that the oppressed 
had the right to rebel, but personally he was in favour of 
societal change through reforms, 
2 
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If. Mably’s ‘democratic-republic’ was to lead to commu- 
nism, in the case of Saint-Simon it was the ‘industrial system’ 
which would ultimately lead to the disappearance of the 
State. Saint-Simon described the age in which he was living 
as the ‘new age of science’ and the society corresponding to it 
as the ‘industrial society’. This new society, emerging from 
the ruins of the pre-industrial society, was characterized by a 
high degree of interdependénce and rational organization. 
The industrial society was, according to Saint Simon, a 
“system’ because of two reasons’: ‘first because it presented 
itself aŝ.a functionally interdependent and interrelated whole 
and secondly, because of the prevalence of a new-amalgam of 
values and interests as a self-contained systém.22 In‘this new 
industrial system man is steadily mastering the forces of 
nature. . This new process of interaction between man and 
nature presupposes a general cooperation between man and 
man. With more and more cooperation between man and 
man a time would come, argued Saint-Simon, when rule over 
men would-be replaced by ‘administration of things’. 


As in all previous societies in the industrial society also 
there are, according to Saint-Simon, two realms—the 
spiritual and the temporal. In the new age, science and 
learning replaced religion and metaphysics in the spiritual 
sphere, and the industrialists replaced the military and the 
nobility in the temporal sphere. In every epoch, Saint Simon 
argued, the controllers of the productive arts constitute the 
supreme authority in society. In the industrial society there 
are two broad classes: the productive class and the idle 
class, The idle rich class comprised the Jes oisifs ( i.e. landed 
aristocrats and other parasitic’ remnants of the erstwhile 
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feudal society ) and the militaires ( i.e. the military ). The 
‘productive class was constituted of the les industirels (i.e. 
all those who were’ involved in production, namely, the 
capitalist employers, the bankers and-even the workers ) and 
the les savants ( ie. the scientists, artists; etc. ). Towards the 
-end of his life Saint Simon ‘distinguished, within the Jes 
industriels, ‘between the owners of the mearis of production, 
-who drew the profits without working and thus rejoined the 
idlers, and the workers or the proletariat, who were exploited 
-by the owners, but who’ remained both in industry and in 
-agriculture the true representatives of the producers of the 
future industrial society.2* However, in most of his mature 
works Saint-Simon had lumped together the capitalist 
-employers and thé workers as against the feudal gentry. 


In the industrial society, temporal authority is vested in 
the hands of the industrialists, who are responsible for the 
-economic development of the society. ‘The industrialists 
were to control finance, and were to have the last‘word in 
.deciding what should be donè; but they were to bé'advised 
-by the savants and the artists, who were to collaborate in 
giving society a clear direction in the realm of ends? In 
this connection Saint-Simon emphasized the importance of 
-education which, according to him, should be controlled by 
the les savants who are to inculcate into the minds of the 
people a new amalgam of social values corresponding to the 
needs of the new age of science. In every historical period 
there are some predominant ideas and values, preached by 
the educationists and corresponding to the level of economic 
-and political development. In the Middle Ages the system of 
-values and the code’ of social conduct then necessary’ was 
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preached by the church. In the industrial system the Christian 
dogmas upheld by Church education are replaced, according 
to Saint-Simon, by scientific knowledge. The outmoded. 
Christian dogmas should be replaced by a new form of 
Christianty. ( New Christianity is the name of his last 
important work ) He was in favour of a new religion of 
humanity, devoid of theology, which was to preach harmony 
through a new message of brotherhood, rather than inciting. 
the poor to wage a war against the rich. 


There is indeed an ambiguity in Saint-Simon’s theory of 
industrial society. One may argue that Saint-Simon had 
accepted the division between manual and non-manual labour. 
At the same time, however, it can be argued with equal 
force that this division disappears in Saint-Simon’s theory 
since he included both the les industriels and the les savants 
in the ‘productive class. Moreover, though he discerned two 
realms of authority—the temporal and the spiritual—he was 
never in favour of a ruling stratum or a politically dominant 
governing caste in society. This is clear from his definition 
of politics. In the industrial system, Saint-Simon argued, 
politics is no longer based on power. It is based on abilities, 
Since the industrial society is characterized by a high degree 
of interdependence there is no longer any need to maintain 
co-ordination through a centralized power. Again, in a social 
organization based on interrelatedness and specialization, 
coercion ot removal of any of the innumberable units of 
production will disorganize social production asa whole. In 
such a situation power neutralizes itself by its own difusion. 
Thus a time would come when there would be no necessity 
of coercion through a centralized state. Governing of man 
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by man would then be replaced by ‘administration of things’ 
‘with all elements of the society participating in the decision- 
making process. 


Thus we find that Saint Simon’s philosophy of history was 
‘based on two basic convictions: ( i) those who control the 
productive arts also control the entire society, and ( ii ) the 
social and moral values of each age correspond to the level 
of development of the productive arts. These two assertions 
of Saint-Simon constitute in a very crude and embryonic form 
two important elements of Marx's historical materialism. The 
first conviction of Saint-Simon was developed by Marx into 
the more objective proposition that the economic factor is, 
though not the only but, the most important determining 
factor. The second conviction of Saint-Simon was developed 
by Marx to the more scientific observation that the ruling 
adeas of each historical period are the ideas of the ruling 
classes. Marx and Engels were influenced by Saint-Simons 
though the exact nature of the influence is not easy to 
identify. Although Marx and Engels rejected Saint-Simonism 
as ‘utopian socialism’, they did not hide their admiration for 
Saint-Simon. Marxism’s indebtedness to Saint Simon is 
teflected most strongly in Marx’s vision of a future stateless 
society where administration of men would be replaced by 
the administration of things. But whereas to Saint-Simon 
. the inevitability of the disappearance of the State was due 
to the organic nature of industrial society (where harmony 
would come through the message of brotherhood ), to Marx 
the abolition of the State would result from continuous 
class struggles leading ultimately to the abolition of class 
difference in the communist society. 
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Pointing out. the differences between Saint-Simon and’ 
Marx,-donescu rightly observes that ‘whereas Marx is the 
analyst of the capstalist society, Saint-Simon is the analyst of 
the industrial society’ and, again, ‘whereas Saint-Simon is. 
principally concerned with the problem of the political 
organization of the fost-revolutionary (i. e. bourgeois demo-- 
cratic revolution) society, Marx is principally concerned with 
the historical inevitability of the socialist revolution.’ 28 
Marx emphasized the importance of class consciousness as. 
an essential agent of social transformation. Saint-Simon, 
on the contrary, relied on a new christian faith, a new 


religion of humanity. 
After the deat of Saint-Simon in 1825, his followers 


decided to expound and systematise his ideas. The Saint- 

Simonians, as they are so called, were led first by Saint-Amand 

Bazard, then by Barthe ‘lemy—Prosper Enfantin and finally 

by Pierre Leroux. Under the editorship of Bazard the 

Saint-Simonians published a work entitled La Doctrine Saint- 
Simontenne (1828-30 ). The essays in this work advocated 

a sort of state socialism. The Saint-Simonians wanted 

rewards to be proportional to services rendered to the society. 

Accordingly, they were in favour of the abolition of the right 

of inheritance of property. They were infavour of a specialized. 
banking system which was to supply capital to those who 
could make productive use of it. The Saint-Simonians thus. 
anticipated the gratuitous credit system of Proudhon. 

Industry, they argued, should be organized into great compa- 
nies which should execute the economic plans of the society. 
Like Saint-Simon, they also asserted that the economic plans 
of the society should be made by industrial and pass 
experts, the goal being ‘full employment’. . 
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Among those Frenchmen who were influenced -by thé 
Saint-Simonians the most prominent was Louis Blanc ‘(1811+ 
-82.). In 1839 Louis Blanc published his first book, Organi- 
sation dutravail which made him virtually the most popular 
leader of the Parisian workers. Though he wrote a good 
number of other -books, this first book contained almost all 
his essential ideas. Like the Saint-Simonians the wanted 
the state to have a vital role in economic planning and 
welfare services. Blanc, however, was more a democratic 
socialist than a ‘State Socialist’. He shared with the Fouri- 
erists a profound faith in the virtues of community-living. 
The State, he argued, should not control industry but rather 
help establishing self-governing agencies to be controlled by 
the workers themselves. He suggested the creation of natio- 
nal workshops ( Ateliers Nationaux ) through state finance. 
The administrators of these workshops were to be appointed 
by the state for the first year and then, from the second 
year, to be regularly elected by the workers themselves. The 
state should supply credit to these workshops ( without 


charging any interest ) from the revenues raised from the 
railways and other public undertakings. Agriculture, He 
thought, should be similarly reorganized into a system of 
rural ateliers.. The federation of those workshops should act 
as an insurance company to help the weaker workshops. 
Blanc argued that since all the best workmen would flock to 
the national. workshops, the capitalists would also transfer 
their capital to these workshops. The capitalist joining a 
national workshop would be paid interest on his capital plus: 
wages for his labour. This inequality in distribution would 
be replaced: by equality with the disappearance of all private: 
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workshops. In such a future society, Blanc believed, the 
principle would be ‘from each according to his capacities, to 
each according to his needs’. Influenced by Fourier, Blanc was 
in favour of community buildings where workers would live 
and dine together and enjoy common services. Unlike Fourier, 
however, he was in favour of the application of the most 
advanced scientific techniques in the ateliers. 


Finding the state unresponsive to his demands for setting 
up of real national workshops, Blanc began to advocate the 
idea of setting up of voluntary associations of producers. This 
brought him very close to Buchez who had been for a long 
time preaching the idea of producers’ co-operative Societies in 
France. Blanc’s support to the co-operative movement did 
not mean his renunciation of the ideas of national workshops 
through State finance. To the last day of his life Blanc’s 
aim was a ‘social republic’ with representative institutions 
run on the basis of universal suffrage. Although he shared 
with Marx a belief in the impending downfall of the capita- 
list system of production, he believed ( unlike Marx ) that 
capitalism would be superseded not by any revolution but 
«by popular consent. 


Most of Louis Blanc’s ideas and activities were unaccep- 
table to Marx and Engels. Yet, as was their usual practice, 
they never refrained from pointing out the significant role 
‘in French history of Blanc's demand for national workshops. 
‘In the Class Struggle in France Marx wrote: ‘In their 
-appellation, though not in their content, the national ateliers 
‘were the embodied protest of the proletariat against bourgeois 
-industry, bourgeois credit and the bourgeois republic. The 
whole hate of the bourgeoisie was, therefore, turned: against 
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them. All the discontent, all the ill-humour of the petty 
‘bourgeots too was directed against these national ateliers, 
the common target’.2® This is not to suggest, however, that 
Marx regarded the scheme of national ateliers as the most 
revolutionary thing to be achieved by the French working 
class ; nor was he in agreement with Blanc that these ateliers 
if established would oust all capitalist ownership and bring 
in socialism. Marx argued that the proletatiat's protest 
against the capitalist system was reflected inthe appellation 
but not in the content of national atelizrs. 


V 


It has been already seen that Louis Blanc, failing to 
‘convince the French Government the necessity of establishing 
‘true national ateliers according to his scheme, turned tem- 
porarily towards the co-operative movement already started 
in France by Buchez. But Blanc was not a voluntarist and 
advocating the establishment of voluntary associations by 
the workers did not result in his renunciation of demands for 

‘State relief. In fact both Saint-Simon and Blanc were con- 
` spicuously ‘antivoluntarist, thereby representing: a specific 
strand of that aspect of pre-Marxian socialism which rejected 
violence and wanted to adopt peaceful: methods to ameliorate 
the conditions of the workers. Among the gradualists there 
‘was another important strand, namely communitarianism. 
The conspicuous communitarians in France were Fourier and 

In his two-volume Treatise on Dommestic-Agricultural 
Association (1822) Francois-Marie-Charles Fourier argued 
that mutual co-operation and lasting peace could be attained 
Gf human society was organised into a federation of small- 
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scale communities established on the basis of scientific 
principles of human association. Outlining these basic 
principles of voluntary association, Fourier gave a detailed 
account of how a trial community (which he. called a 
Phalanx ) could be founded provided there were sufficient 
financial resources. He sent copies of his Treatise to wealthy 
and influential persons in France as well as to like-minded 
men in other countries He sent two copies to ‘Robert 
Owen, the English socialist, with a letter ‘proposing thé 
creation of a company for an experiment in association. In 
reply, Owen’s secretary thanked Fourier for sending the 
work, which Owen apparently thought admirable, and. 
informed him that Owen was going ahead with his own 
communitarian schemes’.*7 Fourier thus had communitarian: 
counterparts in other countries: in England, Robert Owen, 
and in Germany, it was Wilhelm Weitling. 


In his first work,**® published in 1838, Weitling gave his. 
plan for a society of the future. This plan provided for ten. 
peasants forming a Zug and erecting a Zugfuhrer Ten. 
Zugfuhrers would elect an Ackermann, a hundred 
Ackermanner a Land-wirtschaftsrath, and so on. Unlike 
Fourier, however, Weitling did not attach any absolute 
significance to his plan. He had a somewhat vague 
realization that the character of the future society would be 
determined by the objective course of social development. 
Unlike Fourier, he did not address himself to the ‘rich’ but 
only to the -toiling masses. He criticized Fourier for giving 
concessions tō capital in his plan ‘for the distribution of 
products in the Phlanxes. -While spending the last twenty 
years of his life in America, Weitling visited many of the 
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‘colonies’ founded by the communitarians and, in 1851, got 
himself involved in the community-building experiment at 
Communia, Iowa. The Communia colony virtually collapsed 
in 1855. Community-building, however, was not Weitling’s 
fundamental aim so far as his own country, Germany, was 
concerned. Unlike communitarians, Weitling was more in 
favour of a state-centred model of communism. In ‘his 
principal work, Guarantees of Harmony and Freedom (1842): 
we find the main communist theories of Weitling. In the 
first section of this book he traced the evolution of modern 
society, showing how the introduction of private property 
rights had enslaved humen labour and led to class conflicts 
in society. In the second section he argued that human 
freedom was possible only by balancing man’s needs with 
his physical and intellectual capacities. 


According to Weitling there are three primary needs of 
man, satisfied through three types of social activity: the 
need for acquisition is satisfied by economic production, the 
need for pleasure by the process of social consumption, and 
the need for knowledge is satisfied by a society's administra- 
tive system. With the development of science and the 
establishment of communist society these primary needs of 
man would be satisfied by the fullest possible realization of 
his‘ physical and intellectual faculties. Weitling’s view of 
history, as Keith Taylor rightly points out, ‘reflected the 
influence of traditional German millenarianism as much as 
that of nineteenth century socialist doctrines’.*® Historical 
development, according to Weitling, consisted of three 
major phases: the ‘golden age’ of primitive communism, 
the age of private property and the exploitation based on. 
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such property, and, finally, a new communist system of the 
future where there would be a restoration of universal social 
well-being. Weitling, as we have already seen, shared the 
Babouvist faith of a revolutionary transformation of the 
‘social order. His attitude towards revolution distinguishes 
him conspicuously from all other utopian socialists who 
believed in gradualism. Again, he had his differences with 
the Babouvists also as reflected, for example, in his appeal 
to the workers and also in his temporary involvement in 
community-building projects. $ 

If Weitling was a modified communitarian, Owen, Fourier 
and Cabet were classical communitarians. Let us, therefore, 
examine their ideas in order to understand communitarianism 
proper. Robert Owen earned his fame asa social reformer 
long before his communitarian experiments and even before 
the publication of his first systematic treatment of social 
problems in A New View of Society (1812-13). In 1797 
‘Owen, along with his partners, bought the cotton mill of 
New Lanark in Scotland, and it is here that he earned a fame 
for his social reform and welfare activities. When Owen 
established himself as the resident managing director of the 
New Lanark Cotton mill (in 1800) he saw with his own 
eyes the inhuman living conditions of the workers: long 
working hours for children, no education, no sanitation, 
theft and drunkenness as regular phenomena. Owen restric- 
ted drinking, enforced sanitary rules, built decent houses and 
_ established consumers’ stores from where supplies were made 
to the workers at a discount price. He established schools 
for the children and introduced a general system of education. 
When Owen started writing essays to expound his social 
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theory, he emphasized the importance of universal and 
compulsory education, In A New View of Society he 
accepted the formula set forth by Bentham, namely, ‘the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. To Owen men 
were unhappy because of the social environment in which 
they were living. Criticizing the English society he argued 
that the unregulated competition in the economic sphere 
created an environment of selfishness, hatred and war. Man, 
argued Owen, does not make his own character ; it is 
environment which makes human character. Hence happiness 
can be attained by improving the environment ( by abandon“ 
ment of unregulated competition ) and making education a 
universal human right. 


Due to deteriorating economic conditions and, parti- 
cularly, widespread unemployment in England the House of 
Commons set up a committee in 1816 to make necessary 
recommendations so as to improve the situation. Owen sent 
his own observations to this committee in his Report to the 
Committee of the Association for the Relief of the Manu- 
facturing and Labouring Poor ( March 1817). The suceed- 
ing year he addressed a memorial to the Allied Powers ina 
congress at Aix-la-chapelle. In these observations of Owen we 
find a reflection of his communitarian ideas. Owen argued 
that since the goal of the industrialists was private profit 
rather than social welfare, machinery was steadily displacing 
manual labour and there was a wide gap between the rates of 
production and consumption. The remedy, according to him, 
lay in the setting up of ‘villages of unity and mutual coopera- 
tion’ accommodating between five hundred and two thousand 
persons, engaged in both agriculture and manufacturing. 
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To house the inhabitants each of these colonies should have 
large buildings containing common dormitories, dining rooms, 
schools, libraries, etc. Every adult member of these com- 
munities should contribute to the total social labour. These 
communities should be self-sufficing, producing mainly 
according to the consumptive needs of the inhabitants The 
communities would be federatively united to replace the 
existing economy. 

Owen's plan was rejected not only ‘by the industrialists 
and the State, but also by the London workers who regarded 
it as too paternalistic and a restriction on individual action, 
The rejection of his scheme was, according to Owen, due 
to the bad influences of the churches and the /aissez-fatre 
economists. In 1820 Owen wrote a Report to the County 
of Lanark. In this Report Owen argued that the value of 
a commodity-is determined by the amount of labour required 
to produce it. Hence ‘labour certificates’, rather than 
currency, should be the medium of exchange. A certain 
quantity of labour should constitute a unit of value and the 
labourers should receive paper notes signifying the total 
units of value they had produced. With these they could 
obtain things produced by equal amount of labour. 

In 1824 Owen went to America and bought thirty 
thousand acres of land in Harmony, Indiana, to implement 
his communitarian schemes. The ‘New Harmony’ colony, 
as Owen called it, failed to work-after three years. Going 
back to England in 1829 Owen found a greatly changed situa- 
tion. The repeal of the Combination Acts in 1824 had 
legalised the trade unions and workers’ participation in 
political movements for democratic teform was ensured. 
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“The co-operative movement began gaining ground. The 
‘Object of this movement’ was to establish Co-operative 
Societies where the workers, instead of working for some 
capitalist, would produce goods and sell them direct to the 
public: When Owen returned to England in 1829, the need ` 
-of the hour as he felt, was to unite all workers in the country 
through trade unions and Co-operative Societies. Owen was 
readily accepted as a leading spokesman of the working cluss. 
‘Under his leadership a Grand National Consolidated Trades 
‘Union was formed to mobilize the labour force against the 
-capitalist system of production. Owen, however, did not 
‘believe in class struggle. Instead, he appealed to the ‘good 
‘sense’ of the employers and believed that ‘reason’ and not 
“Class conflict’ should be the agent of socio-economic trans- 
formation. Much'to his dislike, however, his followers were 
involved in a series of Strikes. The employers decided not 
to recruit anybody having any connection with the Trades 
“Union. The Union responded by making arrangement for 
secret oaths to membership. Owen’s appeal to abolish every 
form of secret ceremony fell on deaf years and the Trades 
‘Union was regarded by the employers and the Government 
as a conspiratorial organization. The situation going out 
‘of his control, Owen decided to cut off all connections with 
the Grand’ National Consolidated Trades Union and fell 
back upon Co-operative activity. In 1839 a Home Coloniza- 
-tion Society was established and a communitarian experiment 
was started at Queenwood in Hampshire. This experiment 
failed in- 1845. Since’ 1850 Owen started a series of 
periodicals to propagate his ideas. He died in Nov. 1858. 
“Both Marx and` Engels, especially the latter ( who hada 
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close contact with the Owenite movement ) were highly 
impressed by the ‘practical character’®® of Owen’s communi+ 
tarian scheme. Owen’s criticism of private property and 
religion also appealed to them. In his Soctalism: Utopian 
and Scientific Engels wrote: ‘Every social movement, every: 
advance in England on behalf of the workers links itself on 
to the name of Robert Owen’.*! In the International 
Workingmen’s Association Marx sought the help of the 
Owenites on a good number of occasions to fight against the 
Proudhonists and the Anarchists. Yet, at the same time, 
Marx and Engels were fully aware of the utopian elements in 
Owen’s theory. We have already seen that the starting point 
of Owen's social theory was that human character is the 
product of environment and education. Criticizing this idea 
of Owen, Marx wrote in The Theses on Feuerbach: ‘The 
materialist doctrine that men are products of circumstances 
and upbringing, and that, therefore, changed men are 
products of other circumstances and changed upbringing 
forgets that it is men who change circumstances and that the 
educator must himself be educated. Hence, this doctrine is 
bound to divide society into two parts, one of which is 
superior to society ( in Robert Owen, for example ).’3? Owen: 
did not believe that class struggle and revolutionary practice 
are the key forces of social transformation. He believed that 
men should be educated first for the future socialist society 
and then communism could be established by these changed. 
men. Criticizing this view Marx argued that men themselves 
change as they change social relations in the process of 
revolutionary practice. The transformation of the circums: 
tances of human life and the change'of human character 
constitute a single whole. ` ‘ 
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In spite of his limitations and failures, however, Owen’s 
ideas influenced many of his contemporaries in mainland 
Europe As we have-already seen Francois-Marie-Charles- 
Fourier, the French utopian socialist, wanted’ to make 
communitarian experiments jointly with Owen. The 
starting point of Fourier’s social theory isan analysis of. 
human passions. Human behaviour, argued Fourier, is a 
reflection of human passions. Fourier listed twelve such 
passions, divided into three broad categories. The five sensual 
passions ( taste, touch, sight, hearing and smell ) comprised 
the first category. The second category consisted of four 
affective passions ( viz. friendship, love, paternity or family, 
and corporation or ambition ). The third category consisted 
of three distributive or mechanizing passions: cabalist (ie. 
the passion for intrigue), alternating or butterfly (ie. the 
passion for change and contrast), and composite ( ie. the 
passion for the simultaneous enjoyment of physical and, 
spiritual pleasure ). Finally, the combination of the.affective 
and the distributive passions gave rise to a thirteenth 
passion : collective passion, i.e. harmonism. 


Society, argued Fourier, should be reorganized in sucha 
manner so that the human passions were not repressed. 
This would not, of course, be a society marked by extreme 
egoism of self-seeking individuals. On the contrary, the indivi- 
duals in such a future society would not be able to satisfy 
their affective and distributive ‘passions without the satis-. 
faction of the harmony passion which produces the incli- 
nation to relate one’s own happiness to that of all other. 
individuals in the society. Harmony would be maintained 
in the society as envisaged by Fourier not only by the com- 
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bination of affective and distributive passions, but also by 
the law of attraction. Taylor rightly points out that Fourier 
was attracted by Newton’s law of attraction and wanted to 
extend this law from the material to the social world.33 
Since neither the law of attraction nor the harmony passion 
were given due recognition in the civilized society in which 
Fourier lived, the social order of his time could not secure 
true and universal happiness. 


Fourier believed that the vices of his contemporary 
society were the results of economic and political liberalism. 
Under economic liberalism production, consumption, distri- 
bution and exchange were so organized that they benefitted 
only a small minority in society, viz. the unproductive 
classes. The actual producers, the workers, were compelled 
to work for long hours in appalling ‘conditions and for very 
low wages Fourier visualized the anarchy of production 
under capitalism where commodities were destroyed due to 
overproduction. He condemned the competitive system 
under which things were made in such a manner so that they 
‘would wear out easily and thereby maintain a steady demand 
in the market. Fourier had no faith on political liberalism 
also. He criticized the ‘paper rights’ of the liberal constitu- 
tions. Rights were illusory when the majority were unable 
to exercise them. To him the right to work was the most 
important human right which was conspicuously absent in 
the liberal constitutions. The legal system under political 
liberalism guaranteed the supremacy of the male sex and 
women were regarded as inferior beings in work, education, 
the family, the government and in administration. 


Fourier, like Owen, believed that universal happiness 
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could be attained by organizing mankind into small commu- 
nities. Unlike Owen, however, he did not appeal to the 
State but believed, from the very beginning, in voluntary 
action. Harmony could be established through men 
living together in communities or Phalanxes (as Fourier 
called them ). In each Phalanx there should be about fifteen 
‘hundred inhabitants, housed in a large central building 
-called Phalanastery with common cooking and dining arrange- 
ments. The social productive activity would be mainly 
confined to agro-farming with manufacturing industry 
occupying a subordinate position. The citizens of each 
Phalanx should be divided into groups according to their 
respective tastes as determined by their individual passions. 
The inhabitants ‘should be united into ‘series’ to form specific 
jobs; under each ‘series’ there would be at least three ‘groups’ 
performing sub-specific tasks. The series in charge of the 
orchard department, for example, should have groups under 
it dealing with apple section, orange section, etc. The choice 
«of series or group would be voluntary and shifting from one 
type of job toanother would be allowed. If choice of work 
-was voluntary who would do the dirty work (i. e. cleaning 
sewers, etc)? Fourier’s answer was that the most repulsive 
jobs of the Phalanx would be done voluntarily by children. 
-Children at play loved getting dirty and have the natural 
-propensity to form working groups which, Fourier suggested, 
should not be suppressed but given a social function. 
Production in the Phalanx should be proportional to the 
consumptive needs of the citizens. From the total product 
each member of the community would receive necessary 
‘amounts and then the surplus would be divided between 
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labour, capital and talent. According to Fourier’s formula, 
five-twelfths of the sutplus would go to labour, four-twelfths. 
to capital and three-twelfths to talent. Fourier hoped that. 
the ‘system of production and distribution as envisaged by 
him would establish social harmony to such an extent that 
there would be no necessity of any repressive legal apparatus, 
e.g. police, courts, etc. The officers of the Phalanx would 
be elected. Future human society, Fourier, argued, would 
be a federation of Phalanxes. , 

Inspired by Fourier’s communitarian scheme, many expe- 
riments were carried out both within France and outside. 
Of these Fourieristic experiments the one which earned 
some fame was the Brook Farm experiment in America 
carricd out by American Fourierists prominent among whom 
were Brisbane, Greeley ànd Dana. The Brook Farm colony 
broke down after a few months when the large central 
building got burnt by a huge fire. 


Fourier’s analysis of labour drew the attention of both 
Marx and Engels. Fourier ‘believed that man was not basically 
lazy and inactive. Men love work and would give labour 
even in the absence of material incentives provided there was 
voluntary choice of and proper conditions of, work. Labour, 
according to Fourier, was the essential satisfaction of a human 
instinct or passion. This Fourierist view of labour as mere 
fun and amusement was criticized by Marx in the Grundrisse 
but Marxism endorses Fourier’s criticism of the bourgeois 
division of labour and implicitly accepts the idea of the 
voluntary choice of work. In The German Ideology, Marx 
and Engels argued that as a result of-the division of labour in 
a class divided society, ‘each man has a particular, exclusive 
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sphere of activity, which is forced upon him and from which 
he cannot escape. He is a hunter, a fisherman, a shepherd, or 
a critical critic, and must remain so if he does not want to 
lose his means of livelihood ; whereas in communist society, 
where nobody has any exclusive sphere of activity but each 
can become accomplished in any branch he wishes, society 
regulates the general production and thus makes it possible 
for me to do one thing today and another tomorrow, to hunt 
iù the morning, fish in the afternoon, rear cattle in the 
evening, criticize after dinner, just as I have a mind, without 
ever becoming hunter, fisherman, shepherd or critic .?* 
Notwithstanding such Fourieristic traces in Marxism, Marx 
rejected, as Eric J. Hobsbawm rightly pointed out, ‘the 
Fourierist equation between self realisation and instinctual 
liberation. Fourier's communist humans were men and 
women as nature had made them, liberated from all 
repression ; Marxs communist men and women were more 
than this.35 Moreover, from the very beginning Marx and 
Engels were aginst community-building. In a letter to 
Arnold Ruge (in September, 1843) Marx criticized the 
communitarian schemes of his socialist predecessors as 
ready-made dogmas. In this regard he criticized not only 
Fourier but also Cabet, to whom we should now turn our 
attention. 


Etinne Cabet (1788-1856) participated in the 1830 
Revolution in France and got an appointment under the new 
government. Very soon, however, he was removed from his 
post for criticizing the government policies In 1831 he 
was elected to the Chamber of Deputies and ‘started a journal 
Le Populatre which appealed directly to the working class 
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and criticized the government vehemently. Obviously, 
therefore, this journal was suppressed and Cabet fled to- 
England where he was influenced by Owenite socialism as 
well as by Thomas More's Utopia. In 1838 he wrote Journey 
to Icaria ( Voyage en Icarie) wherein he gave his owm 
description of an imaginary utopia. Going back to Paris in 
1839 Cabet began preparations for implementation of his 
communitarian scheme on the basis of the principles 
elaborated in his utopian novel. In 1849 Cabet and his 
followers went to America to establish an Icarian Commu- 
nity which was finally established in Nauvoo in Illinois. The 
Icaria lasted upto 1895, albeit Cabet himself left it in 
1856 due to basic disagreement on policy. 


The community actually set up by Cabet and his foll6wers 
was Dever an exact representation of the imaginary ‘Icaria’ 
of his utopian novel. Cabet’s original plan was for a 
population of a million; his actual Icaria did not exceed 
fifteen hundred. In the imaginary utopia there was complete 
socialization of the means of production; in the actual experi- 
ment there was a combination of individual property- 
holdings with a great degree of common living and collective 
discipline. The gap between Cabet’s imaginary Icaria and 
his real Icarian community was the result of his failure 
(like all other pre-Marxian socialists: to realize the 
objective laws of social development. His failure to 
understand the essence of capitalist exploitation and the 
class-character of the State led him to request the latter to. 
render unprofitable the private exploitation of labour by 
raising and fixing minimum wages. Unlike Fourier, Cabet 
was not a voluntarist from the very beginning. He wanted 
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the State to establish Icarian communities by revenues 
raised through progressive taxes on capital and inheritance. 
Failing to get any help from the State in his own country, he 
went to America. 


Cabet, as we have already seen, was influenced by the 
ideas of Robert Owent and Thomas More. He was also 
influenced by the ‘communism’ of the early Christian 
Fathers. In his The True Christianity According to Jesus 
Christ ( Le Vrai Christianisme suivant Jesue-Christ, 1846 ) 
Cabet emphasized the importance of establishing a Church 
for the poor. His communistic ideas, however, cannot be 
fully understood unless one examines the essential features 
of his imaginary utopia as depicted in his Voyage en Icarte. 

In his imaginary ‘Icaria’ (as distinct from the real 
Icarian experiments ) there was to be no private property at 
all. The basic principle of this community was to be equality 
and the individual contributions to social labour were to be 
on equal terms. Cabet suggested complete sex equality in spite 
of his acceptance of the patriarchal family as the basic unit of 
society. He went to the extent of recommending uniformity 
of dress to prevent pretensions to superiority. The officials 
and magistrates of Icaria were to be elected and subject 
to recall by popular vote. A detailed plan of production 
was to be prepared on the basis of the consumptive 
needs of the citizens and productive tasks were to be 
allocated among the citizens accordingly. The products 
were to be deposited in public storehouses from where distri- 
bution was to be made according to the needs of each . 
family. The main occupation in Icaria was to be agriculture 
with the help of up-to-date machinery and technical know- 
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ledge. Unlike Fourier, however, Cabet was in favour of 
industrial development. So far as politics is concerned 
Cabet was influenced by Saint-Simon to a great extent. The 
various branches of production in Icaria were to be contro- 
lled by decentralized functional groups. The main job of 
the magistrates was to allocate the appropriate productive 
tasks to the various groups of citizens. Cabet envisaged 
a soçiety where there would be no party conflicts or disagree- 
ments over public policy. Cabet, as G. D. H. Cole rightly 
pointed out, ‘shared to the full the belief that there was one 
right way of doing things, and that when this way had been 
found there would be nothing left to argue with.’ 38 


So far as his ideas are concerned Cabet was not an original 
thinker. He sought support for his communism from the 
ideas of his predecessors, giving a list of political philosophers 
from the classical antiquity to the modern period. Marx and 
Engels ridiculed: Cabet for claiming such intellectual genea- 
logy in The German Ideology. Nevertheless his Icarian 
movement, in spite of its utopianism, had a significant role to 
play in the history of French working class movement, 
especially during the period of the ‘bourgeois monarchy’ i.e. 
1830 to 1848. Comparing Cabet with other utopian socia- 
lists Marx, in his letter to J. B. Schweitzer (January 24, 
1865 ), regarded Cabet ‘worthy of respect for his practical 
attitude towards the proletariat.?7 Although Cabet’s 
communitarian scheme had no impact on Marx and Engels, 
the Icarian movement, i.e. the’ movement involving the 
_ working class directly, helped them to differentiate ‘socialists’ 
from the ‘communists’ and to call their Manifesto a Comm- 
unist Manifesto instead of a Socialist. one. Explaining this 
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the mature Engels wrote in 1890 :'...it appeared we could 
not have called it a Socialist Manifesto. In 1847 two kinds 
of people were considerd Socialists. On the one hand were 
the adherents of the various Utopian systems, notably the 
‘Owenites in England and the Fourierists in France, both of 
whom at that date had already dwindled to mere sects gradu- 
ally dying out. Onthe other, the manifold types of social 
‘quacks who wanted to eliminate social abuses through their 
various universal pamaceas and all kinds of patchwork, 
without hurting capital and profit in the least. In both 
cases, people who stcod outside the labour movement and 
who looked for support rather to the “educated” classes. 
“The section of the working class, however, which demanded 
-a radical reconstruction of society, convinced that mere 
political revolutions were not enough, then called itself 
Communist. It was still a rough-hewn, only instinctive, 
and frequently somewhat crude Communism. Yet it was 
powerful enough to bring into being two systems of Utopian 
Communism—in France the “Icarian’”» Communism of Cabet, 
and in Germany that of Weitling. Socialism in 1847 signi- 
fied a bourgeois movement; Communism, a working-class 
movement, Socialism was, on the Continent at least, quite 
respectable, whereas Communism was the very opposite. And 
since we were very decidedly of the opinion as early as then 
that “the emancipation of the workers must be the act of 
the working class itself", we could have no hesitation as to 
which of the two names we should choose. Nor has it ever 
occurred to us since to repudiate it’.38 


, 
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The communitarians, thus, rejected their respective states 
and tried to establish voluntary associations. They were 
more concerned in propounding theories of community- 
building than criticizing the State in general. Among the 
pre-Marxian socialists the anti-statist theory in the form of a: 
total rejection of all forms of state was advanced in France: 
by Pierre-Joseph Proudhon who called himself an anarchist.. 
In What is Property ? (1840) Proudhon argued, in æ 
somewhat Fourieristic manner, that there was an all-perva- 
ding natural law of balance to maintain order in society. The 
state being authoritarian, hindered the operation of this 
natural law and thus promoted disorder. The ideal society 
for Proudhon was a positive anarchy marked by the absence 
of any authority. Liberty, Proudhon argued, was the funda- 
mental goal of mankind. Justice should be the only limiting 
condition of liberty and this justice, should be based on 
reciprocity. Thus Proudhon envisaged a positive anarchy 
where all individuals would enjoy liberty on reciprocal basis, 
that is, ‘on condition of allowing equal liberty to others’.** 
This liberty and reciprocal justice could not be imposed by 
any governmental authority because the very existence of 
authority in society meant, according to Proudhon, the 
division of individuals into those who wielded authority and. 
those on whom authority was exercised. 

In Proudhon’s positive anarchy the main incentive to: 
labour would be the strong desire to improve the family lot. 
The disharmony resulting out of self-seeking of the family 
would be sufficiently neutralised by the all-pervading force 
of reciprocal justice. Reciprocal justice meant unequal 
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rewards for unequal labours. Economic inequality based on. 
uhequal labour was, according to Proudhon, not injustice. 

Inequality based on privilege and monopoly was injustice. 

An important factor behind such injustice was property. 

In What ts Property ? Proudhon regarded property as theft 

because the proprietor was the appropriator of what ought to- 
be freely available to all. Proudhon, however, made a distinc- 

tion between ‘property’ and ‘possession’. While criticizing 

property he meant that which was used to exploit others” 
labour. He, however, supported ‘possession’ which; according 

to him, was the right of a man not only to control his own 

dwelling but also the instruments of production. Proudhon 
envisaged a society where the local communes would 
be small peasant communities in which the peasant families 
would be cultivating their own lands. The peasant, 
however, was to hand over the landownership to the com- 
mune which should recognize both his possession of the land 
as well as his right to enjoyment of the fruits of his labour. 
He also supported the right of inheritance provided the 
heirs had productive powers. 


In his System of Economic Contradictions : or, The 
Philosophy of Poverty (1846) Proudhon described the 
system called ‘mutualism’. Proudhon disliked associations 
which, he felt, restricted individual freedom. Associations, 
he admitted however, were sometimes necessary for effective 
production but the major portion of society’s worth should 
be done through individual action. There should be fair 
exchange between individual producers on the basis of values 
created by their labour. While criticizing the credit system 
based on gold standard Proudhon reflected a strong influence 
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on him- of Robert Owen. As we have already seen Owen 
suggested tke establishment. of ‘labour exchanges’ where 
individual producers could directly exchange their products 
at values determined by the ‘labour time’ involved in their 
production. Denouncing the gold standard Proudhon argued, 
in a true Owenite manner, that the only standard required was 
furnished by labour time and advocated the founding of a 
People’s Bank where products were to be exchanged directly. 
He also recommended the establishment of another set of 
banks which should make credit available to everyone iti pro- 
portion to his ability to produce. This gratitous credit system 
would ensure high output and ful1- employment without the 
need. for any state control. This new system he named 
‘mutualisme’, i. e. mutualism. 


The state, to Proudhon, was a denial of human equality 
and, politics implied a concentration of power and loss of 
individual liberty. All forms of political organizations, 
Proudhon observed, were nothing but varieties of absolutism. 
Like most of his contemporary socialists Proudhon 
felt that the proletariat were totally incapable of 
emancipating themselves by any revolutionary action. He 
was, therefore, totally against the formation of any political 
party by the proletariat. He was also aginst trade union 
activities. Due to pressure of circumstances, however, the 
followers of Proudhon admitted the workers’ right to form 
associations. f 


' There was one fundamental distinction between Proudhon 
and'the other socialists im France. The starting point of 
Proudhon, unlike those of his socialist and communist 
contemporaries, was not only a critique of the state but-an 
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economic analysis of private ‘property. It was precisely for 
this reason that Marx, ‘after reading Proudhon’s What is 
Property}, went out of his way to praise Proudhon. Marx 
read What is Property? at the very time when he was himself 
beginning to take an interest in economic problems. Before 
coming to Paris in 1844 he had to deal with economic 
problems in Germany while writing journalistic articles on 
wood-thefts in Rhineland and on the impoverished condition 
of the Moselle wine-growers. In Paris Marx read Engels’ 
article, Outline of a Critique of Political Economy (1843- 
44) wherein Engels attacked the institution of private property 
and examined the anarchy in capitalist production. Being 
highly stimulated by this essay of Engels, Marx decided to | 
undertake a serious study of political econcmy. The result 
of this first serious study of political economy was the Paris 
Manuscripts ( EPM ) of 1844. Soon he came to the conclusion 
that a systematic analysis of private property as the basis of 
exploitation should be the core of communist theory. Such 
an analysis was absent in the writings of the French Utopian 
socialists. Even Proudhon was not a very serious economic 
analyst. And yet Marx praised Proudhon ‘not because he 
had anything to learn from him,’ as Hobsbawm correctly 
pointed out, ‘but because he saw him as pioneering that very 
“critique of political economy” which he himself recognised 
as the central theoretical task, and he did so all the more 
generously because Proudhon was both an actual worker and 
unquestionably an original mind’*° Although the 
deficiencies of Proudhon’s economic theory were exposed by 
Marx- in the Poverty of Philosophy ( 1847 ) ( which was a 
polemical reply to Proudhon’s Philosophy of Poverty ), Marx 
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admired Proudhon’s first work (What is Property ?) and made 
-an extended defence of Proudhon in The Holy Family (1844). 
Commenting on Proudhon’s What is Property ? this is 
what Marx wrote in 1844 : ‘All treatises on political economy 
take private property for granted. This basic premise is for 
them an incontestable fact to which they devote no further 
‘investigation.---But Proudhon makes a critical investigation 
the first resolute, ruthless and at the same time scientific 
‘investigation of the basis of political economy, private 
troperty. This is the great scientific advance he made, an 
-advance which revolutionises political economy and for the 
‘first time makes a real science of political economy 
_ possible."*! At the same time, however, Marx realized that 
in What is Property ? Proudhon criticized political economy 
“from the standpoint of political economy’ and this was 
because ‘the first criticism of any science is necessarily 
‘influenced by the premises of the science it is fighting 
-against."4% ‘Proudhon’s treatise’, Marx continued, ‘will 
therefore be scientifically superseded by a criticism of 
political economy, including Proudhon’s conception of 
political economy. This work became possible only owing 
to the work of Proudhon himself.’** Two decades later, 
‘in his lettter to J. B. Schweitzer ( January 24, 1865 ), Marx 
described Proudhon’s What is Property ? as ‘epoch-making’ : 
Tn this book Proudhon stands in approximately the same 
relation to Saint-Simon and Fourier as Feuerbach stands to 
Hegel.’#* ‘But in spite of all his apparent iconoclasm’ Marx 
-wrote in the same letter, ‘one already finds in Qwest ce que la 
_propriete’ 245 the contradiction that Proudhon is criticising 
society, on the one hand from the standpoint and with the 
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eyes of a French small peasant ( later petty bourgeois ) and, 
on the other, that he measures it with the standards he 
-inherited from the Socialists.’4® 


During Marx’s stay in Paris in 1844 he came into 
personal contact with Proudhon and, as Marx himself 
reported, in ‘rhe course of lengthy debates often lasting all 
-night, I infected him very much to his detriment with 
Hegelianism, which owing to his lack of German, he could 
-not study properly...shortly before the appearance of 
Proudhon’s second important work, the Philosophie de la 
-misere, etc. he himself announced this to me in a very 
detailed letter in which he said, among other things: “I 
:await your severe criticism”. This criticism, however, when 
it was made ( in my... Poverty of Philosophy, etc.... ), was of 
.a kind which ended our friendship forever.’*7 In The Poverty 
of Philosophy Marx criticized Proudhon for treating 
-economic categories as eternal ideas instead of relating them 
to a particular stage of development in material production 
(and corresponding relations of production ). Marx also 
-argued that Proudhon’s knowledge of ‘exchange value’ which 
was the core of his economic theory, was not only wrong but 
totally confused. Criticizing Proudhon for his failure to 
-understand scientific dialectics, Marx wrote : ‘Let us see now 
to what modifications M. Proudhon subjects Hegel's 
.dialectics when he applies it to political economy. For him, 
M. Proudhon, every economic category has two sides—one 
good, the other bad...The good side and the bad side, the 
advantages and the drawbacks, taken together form for M. 
“Proudhon the contradiction in every economic category. The 
problem to be solved: to keep the good side, while 
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eliminating the bad’*® Pointing out the fallacies in 
Proudhon’s method, Marx wrote: ‘By taking the economic 
categories thus successively one by one, and making one the 
antidote to the other, M. Proudhon manages to make with 
this mixture of contradictions and antidotes to contradic- 
tions, two volumes of contradictions, which he rightly 
entitles : Le Systeme des contradictions economiques’. 49 
In his A. Contribution to the Critique of political 
Economy (1859) Marx argued that Proudhon’s concept of 
‘gratuitous credit’ and ‘People’s Bank’ were based upona 
misunderstanding of the relation between commodities and 
money +? ‘it was left to M. Proudhon and his school to declare 
seriously that the degradation of money and the exaltation of 
commodities was the essence of socialism and thereby to 
reduce socialism to an elementary misunderstanding of the 
inevitable correlation existing between commodities and 
money’, 50 ' 
VIL 


From the foregoing analysis it is evident that there were 
broadly four aspects of pre-Marxian socialism : their concep~ 
tual frame of reference, criticisms of the capitalist system, 
visions of a future society where there would be no more 
exploitation of man by man, and the means by which such a' 
society could be established.54 The conceptual framework’ 
of these early socialists, as we have already seen, was a fusion 
of three notions borrowed from the bourgeois democrats ; 
‘progress’, ‘harmony’ and ‘reason’. It is true that even Marx, 
in his early journalistic writings (in The Rheinische Zeitung) 
was guided by the Kantian as well as Fichtean concepts of: 
the ‘autonomy of reason’ and ‘freedom as the exercise of! 
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reason’. But after leaving Germany in 1843, Marx, through a 
series of polemical writings, assailed the bourgeois specula- 
tive philosophy and political economy, thereby discovering 
the scientific theoretical tool ( materialist dialectics) with 
which to understand social reality. The early socialists’ 
criticisms of the capitalist system were of great interest to 
Marx and Engels and hence they summarized their ideas with 
critical comments in The Communist Manifesto. Some of 
these criticisms as made by his predecessors do find a place 
in mature Marx’s critique of capitalism, albeit in a more 
analytical and scientific manner. Marx, unlike his prede- 
cessors, instead of attributing the evils of bourgeois society to 
the absence of harmony and reason, discovered, by pains- 
taking theoretical research, the essence of capitalist exploita- 
tion through the appropriation of surplus value. However, 
so far as envisaging a future society of free socialized 
individuals was concerned, ‘the utopian reflections on the 
nature of communist society influenced Marx and Engels 
very substantially’, as Hobsbawm rightly asserted, ‘though 
their [ Marx’s and Engels’ ] hostility to the drafting of such 
prospectuses for the communist future has led many subse- 
quent commentators to underestimate this influence. Very 
nearly everything that Marx and Engels said about the 
concrete shape of communist society is based on earlier 
utopian writings—or it is based on a critical discussion of 
utopian themes.5? On the other hand, Marx and Eng-ls 
rejected from the very beginning of their intellectual develop- 
ment the various proposals of their predecessors to create a 
new economic order—e.g. rational organization of producers’ 
co-operatives, social workshops, communities or colonies, 
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proliferation of small peasant communes, etc. All these 
proposals were based on the notion that the working class 
was incapable of taking any historical initiative to emanci- 
pate themselves. Marx and Engels, on the contrary, basing 
their analysis on historical materialism, argued that the 
historical task of the proletariat was to wage a revolution 
against the bourgeois social order so as to establish a class- 
less society and thereby to act as a vehicle of human 
emancipation. 

Socialism, thus, was utopian before the discovery of the 
secrets of surplus value ( by Marx) and the materialistic 
interpretation of history ( by Marx again ). Socialism became 
scientific only after these two discoveries. 
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Tapan Kumar Chattopadhyay. 


Anarchist Theory of Society : 
Nineteenth Century Europe 


Sebastien Faure has given a somewhat oversimplified, 
albeit widely acceptable, definition of the anarchist. 
According to him ‘whoever denies authority and fights 
against it is an anarchist’! It is true that all anarchists deny 
authority and, indeed, many of them fight against authority. 
But, it would be wrong to say that a revolt merely to satisfy 
the passion for destruction makes one an anarchist. It would 
be wrong also to describe one as anarchist ` merely because of 
one’s rejection of the kingdom of man, ie., the earthly power. 
The mystic is not an anarchist; nor were the stoic 
philosophers who taught mento have as little to do with 
politics as possible. Indeed the very fact that anarchism has 
been given a place in the history of political thought isa 
clear indication that it is recognized as a socio-political 
doctrine. This is because in anarchism we find the common 
characteristics of a socio-political doctrine in general: a 
critique of the existing society, a view of a desirable future 
society, and the means of passing from the existing to the 
future society. In common parlance, however, the second . 
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characteristic—viz. vision of a better place—is taken to be 
absent in anarchism and thus it is regarded merely as un- 
thinking revolt and terrorism. The sources of this miscons- 
trued equation of anarchism with lawlessness and disorder 
are not hard to identify. These sources are: the etymological 
meanings of ‘anarchism’ and the anarchists’ ( especially 
Bakunin’s ) attitude towards violence. 


An anarchist is generally regarded as a person who 
favours anarchy. What is anarchy? In most dictionaries 
we find at least two meanings of anarchy : (i) absence of 
government, and ( ii) utter chaos and confusion. The source 
of this ambiguity is the original Greek word anarchos which, 
translated into English, means simply ‘without a ruler’. Two 
interpretations are here possible. Since there is no ruler, 
anarchy may be regarded asa negative condition of unruli- 
ness. But a positive meaning is also possible : in the anarchist 
society individuals will get themselves harmoniously integra- 
ted into the social setting in sucha way that rte becomes 
unnecessary for the preservation of order. Under such 
positive conditions all forms of government and authority 
become redundant. 


While tracing the history of the use of the words 
‘anarchy’, ‘anarchism’, and ‘anarchist’, Woodcock has rightly 
pointed out that they were first used freely in the political 
sense. during and after the French Revolution. Then they 
were used in the negative sense by various political parties to 
criticize and condemn their opponents, especially those to 
the Left. The Girond in Brissot, criticizing the Enrages, 
whom he called anarchists in 1793, defined anarchy in the 
following language: ‘Laws that are not carried into effect, 
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authorities without force and despised, crime unpunished, 
property attacked, the safety of the individual violated, the 
majority of the people corrupted, no constitution, no govern- 
ment, no justice, these are the features of anarchy’.? A few 
years later, describing the Jacobins as anarchists, the 
Directory declared that ‘anarchists’ are ‘men covered with 
crimes, strained with blood, and fattened by rapine, enemies 
-of laws they do not make and of all governments in which 
they do not govern, who preach liberty and practise 
‘despotism, speak of fraternity and slaughter their brothers’.* 


The negative meaning of anarchism was used for more 
than a half-century after the French Revolution. It was only 
in 1840 that the positive meaning of anarchism was empha- 
sized. In that year, Pierre-Joseph Proudhon, in his article 
What is Property 7 explained the positive aspects of 
anarchism and became the first man to describe himself an 
anarchist. To Proudhon the fundamental aim of mankind is 
the achievement of liberty. The only limiting condition of 
‘liberty is justice, and justice, according to Proudhon, is based 
on reciprocity. Thus the anarchist society which Proudhon 
wanted was a society in which all individuals would enjoy 
liberty on reciprocal basis, that is, ‘on condition of allowing 
equal liberty to others.’ This liberty and reciprocal justice 
cannot be imposed by any governmental authority because 
the very existence of authority in society means, according 
to Proudhon, the division of individuals into those who 
wield authority and those on whom authority is exercised. 
Proudhon here is definitely talking about political and 
economic authority. Elsewhere he supported patriarchal 
authority.of the father in the family which he regarded as 
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the basic unit of his anarchist society. This contradiction im 
Proudhon’s concepts of authority, domination, or power, is 
inevitable because he regarded (like all anarchists who 
came after him ) society and state as directly opposed to 
each Gther. In anarchism the dialectical relationship: 
between civil society and state finds no place 

While explaining the positive meaning of anarchy im 
What ss Property? Proudhon asserted that anarchic con- 
ditions ( i.e. conditions where there is no government in any 
form ) do not mean disorder. There is, he argued, an all- 
pervading natural law of balance to maintain order in 
society. The state being authoritarian hindering the 
operation of this natural law, promotes disorder. The state, 
therefore, is not a friend but the enemy of order. This, then, 
isthe essence of anarchism to be found not only in the 
writings of Proudhon, but also in the works of other self- 
proclaimed anarchists ( like Bakunin and Kropotkin ) and in 
certain other thinkers (like Godwin, Stirner and Tolstoy } 
who advocated anarchist anti-statism without accepting the 
name of anarchy. There are, indeed, differences among 
these various writers and hence it is possible to classify the 
various anarchists into different anarchist schools of thought : 
individualist anarchism, mutualism, collectivism, anarchist 
communism, anarcho-syndicalism, and pacifist anarchism. 
By making a review of these various anarchist schools, we 
can find out the common characteristics or traits present in 
each one of these schools) And, on the basis of these 
common characteristics, we can attempt a reconstruction of. 
the anarchist theory of society. 


Before proceeding inthe direction mentioned above, let 
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us analyse the attitude of the anarchists towards violence.. 
We have already seen that anarchism is most often regarded 
as a negative philosophy, a philosophy of destruction. We- 
have also noted that in most dictionaries anarchism is- 
defined both positively as well as negatively. One source of 
this ambiguity is to be found in the etymology of the words 
‘anarchy’, ‘anarchist’, and ‘anarchism’. The second source is. 
the overall attitude of the anarchists towards violence. Since 
we have already considered the first, let ustake up the: 
second. 


It is true, indeed, that many anarchists have overempha- 
sized the destructive aspects of their doctrine. But a deeper 
analysis reveals that in no anarchist do we find a vision of 
destruction unmitigated. Moreover, it would be erroneous: 
to say that all anarchists suggested violent methods to- 
attain their goals. Tolstoy and his followers rejected 
violence; Godwin advocated persuasion through discussion 
groups and Proudhon wanted to establish positive anarchy 
through ‘peaceful proliferation of cooperative organizations.’® 
Kropotkin, especially in his later writings, supported peace- 
ful methods and in situations where he accepted violence did’ 
so reluctantly. His main argument was that since revolu- 
tions were unavoidable stages ir human progress, violence 
often became necessary. Even Bakunin, to whom the passion 
for destruction was a creative passion, had also moments of 
doubt, when he would remark : ‘Bloody revolutions are often 
necessary, thanks to human stupidity; yet they are always 
an evil, a monstrous evil and a great disaster, not only with 
regard to the victims, but also for the sake of purity and the 
perfection of the purpose in whose name they take place.’? 
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The anarchist acceptance of violence was mainly because 
of their adherence to traditions of violent popular action in 
the name of liberty, i.e., the traditions established particular- 
ly by the French and the American revolutions. This 
adherence to revolutionary traditions was shared by the 
anarchists with other movements of their time such as the 
Jacobins, the Marxists, the Blanquists, and the followers of 
Mazzini and Garibaldi. Yet in the history of political 
ideas the anarchists are singularly pointed out as terrorist 
-assassins. The anarchists themselves are responsible for the 
misunderstanding, since, as we have’ already said, many of 
them (and particularly Bakunin ) have overemphasized the 
destructive aspects of their doctrine. Moreover, in special 
situations where violence had long been integral part of 
“political life ( particularly in Spain, Italy and Russia ) the 
anarchists accepted insurrectionism as a routine affair. 
Elsewhere these terrorist activities were few in number. 
However, as Woodcock has correctly pointed out, ‘the dis- 
tinction of their victims—for several royal personages as 
wellas Presidents of France and the United States were 
-among those executed by these self-appointed judges of the 
crimes of authority—gave their actsa notoriety out of all 
proportion to their numbers. But at no time was a policy of 
terrorism adopted by anarchists in general’.® 


SCHOOLS OF ANARCHIST THOUGHT : To say that 
anarchism is a socio-political doctrine is not to mean that 
there is a single theory of anarchism. What we find in 
reality is the existence of a good number of anarchist 
thinkers. Each thinker was a product of a particular 
‘historical conjuncture. Obviously, therefore, there are 
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differences among the anarchists themselves and on the basis. 
of these differences we can identify six broad schools of 
anarchist thought. 

(i) Individualist anarchism. Long before Proudhon 
began outlining the basic features of anarchism, an English- 
man named William Godwin embraced all the essential 
features of anarchism in 1793 in his Enquiry Conccrning 
Political Justice.® But, whereas Proudhon boastfully called 
himself an anarchist, Godwin never didso. To Godwin 
anarchy meant malign chaos. Hence he did not use the term 
but his ideal society, as depicted in his Enguiry Concerning 
Political Justice, is nothing else but anarchist. 


The need for mutual help gave rise to society and its. 
moving principle is justice. This Justice, according to- 
Godwin, is a moral concept. Justice is ensured when every 
individual uses all his powers to help other individuals 
according to their needsand worth. Since modern, centra- 
lized states are based on exploitation and coercion instead of 
mutual assistance, they should be replaced by non-State 
societies where men would produce collectively and then 
take material goods, according to their just needs, from 
common store-houses. The State, therefore, isto be fought 
against. The revolution, however, should be peaceful and 
not violent. ‘By spreading truth human opinions and 
dispositions can be changed. The moral force of reason 
and justice will ultimately abolish all authority that is not 
based on the public support of justice. Godwin suggested 
the formation of loose discussion groups of people with the 
pursuit of truth as the fundamental objective. These, he 
hoped, might eventually form a universal movement. The 


? 
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process is to be started by persuasion. Persuasion is to be 
direct and individual, and not through political associations. 


As complex, centralized states dissolve, local units of 
‘society or ‘parishes’ should take up the administration. In 
‘these parishes legislative organ would not be required, and the 
whole community would participate in administrative tasks. 
The only form of parish organization that Godwin admitted 
was some kind of jury to arbitrate in controversies, but even 
this was to be dissolved as soon as the need was fulfilled. 
-Godwin’s anti-statism thus rests on an enlightened localism 
with enlightened individuals as its basis, 


The German counterpart of Godwin was Max Stirner, 
whose real name was Johann Caspar Schmidt. Like Godwin, 
Stirner also accepted anarchism without calling himself an 
anarchist. Both Godwin and Stirner had an individualist 
approach, but, whereas the former’s starting point was the 
moral man, Stirners man was the egoist. For Godwin’s 
moral man the rule of conduct is provided by a set of moral 
duties and obligations. For Stirner’s egoist the rule of conduct 
is provided exclusively by his own needs and desires. In his 
The Ego and His Own, published in 1843, Stirner defined 
the fundamental characteristics of the egoist. The egoist 
.develops himself in conflict with the collectivity and judges 
everything from the viewpoint of his own well-being. Having 
proclaimed his ‘ownness’ the egoist forms a ‘union of egoists’ 
with other like-minded men. This ‘union of egoists’, according 
to Stirner, is a libertarian expression recognizing the unique- 
mess of each individual. To Stirner this expression is prefer- 
able to ‘human society’ since the latter expression, instead of 
recognizing the individual man, is based on a collective 
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«conception of man. This individualism of Stirner led him 
to reject the State as an enemy of the egoist since the State 
‘ts the negation of individual will. The existence of State 
means the existence of masters and slaves. On the contrary, 
in the ‘union of egoists’ there would be neither exploiters 
-nor exploited. This would be so because the realization of 
true egoism is a two-fold realization : recognition of one’s 
-uniqueness and the realization that to rule over others would 
-destroy his own independence. This egoism would prevent 
conflict and foster genuine union between individuals. 


(ii) Mutualism. Though Proudhon called himself an 
‘anarchist’, most of his followers used the term ‘mutualism’ 
-to explain his ideas and the Proudhonists were generally 
called ‘mutualists. This Proudhonian mutualism is the 
second school of anarchist thought.! 


We have already seen that the ideal society for Proudhon 
is a positive anarchy based on liberty and reciprocal justice. 
In this positive anarchy the main incentive to labour is, 
-according to Proudhon, the strong desire to improve the 
family lot. The disharmony resulting out of self-seeking 
of the family is sufficiently neutralized by the all-pervading 
force of reciprocal justice. Reciprocal justice demands 
‘unequal rewards for unequal labour Economic inequality 
based on unequal labour is not injustice. Inequality based 
-on privilege and monopoly is injustice. An important factor 
behind such injustice is property. In What is Property ? 
"Proudhon regarded property as theft precisely because the 
proprietor appropriates to himself what ought to be freely 
available to all. While thus condemning property Proudhon 
made a distinction between ‘property’ and ‘possession’. 
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When criticizing property he meant that which is used to 
exploit others’ labour He, however, supported ‘possession’ 
which, according to him, is the right of a man not only to 
control his own dwelling but also the instruments of produc- 
tion. In fact, in Proudhon’s anarchist society the local 
communes would be small peasant communities where the- 
peasant families would be cultivating their own lands. The 
peasant, however, is to hand over the land-ownership to the 
commune which should recognize both his possession of the- 
land as well as his right to enjoyment of the fruits of his- 
labour. He also supported the right of inheritance provided. 
the heirs had productive powers, 


In his System of Economic Contradictions: or, The 
Philosophy of Poverty (published in 1846) Proudhon described 
the system called ‘mutualism’. Proudhon disliked associations 
which, he felt, restrict individual freedom. Associations, he 
admitted, may be sometimes necessary for effective production 
but the major portion of society's work should be done 
through individual action. There should be fair exchange 
between individual producers on the basis of values created 
by their labour. Proudhon accepted Robert Owen's ‘labour~ 
time’ theory of value. In 1821 Robert Owen, the English 
socialist, argued that the value of commodities depends on. 
the amount of labour incorporated in them. The standard 
unit for measuring this labour is ‘labour time’. Owen further 
suggested the establishment of ‘labour exchanges’ where 
individual producers could directly exchange their products at 
values determined by the ‘labour time’ involved in their 
production. Accepting this idea of Owen, Proudhon denounced 
the existing credit system based on gold standard. To 
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Proudhon the only staridard required was furnished by labour 
time and he wanted to establish People’s Bank (as just another 
name for ‘labour exchange’) where products ‘were to- be 
exchanged by producers directly. Proudhon also recommen- 
ded the establishment of another set of banks which should 
make credit available to everyone in proportion to his ability 
to produce. This gratuitous credit system would ensure 
high output and full employment without the need for any 
State control. This new system he named ‘mutuellisme’ ( i.e., 
mutualism) Proudhon was thus a petit-bourgeois economist 
advocating, in his own way, the cause of small. peasant 
proprietors, small artisans and craftsmen. 


The State is always a denial of human equality and 
politics, according to “Proudhon, leads to concentration of 
power and loss of individual liberty. All forms of political 
organization, Proudhon observed, are nothing but varieties. 
of absolutism. The proletariat, Proudhon felt, is totally in- 
capable of emancipating themselves by any revolutionary 
action. Not only was he against the formation of any 
political party by the proletariat ; he was also against trade 
union activities. Due to pressure of circumstances, however, 
the followers of Proudhon admitted the workers’ right to 
form associations. The Proudhonists, as they were so called, 
joined the International Workingmen’s Association where 
they accepted trade union rights of the workers while retain- 
ing all other strands of Proudhon’s anarchism, envisaging the 
future world as a great federation of communes and workers’ 
co-operatives based on mutualism. 


(iti) Collectivism. The third school of anarchism is 
composed of the ideas of Michael Bakunin.!? Bakunin's 
$ ; 
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. guiding idea was ‘collectivism’ as against Marxian commun- 
-ism,- which Bakunin’ called ‘state communism’. Marx-and 
. his communist friends, according to-Bakunin's interpretation, 
„wanted to concentrate all the powers of society, in.the state 
‘in the name of the dictatorship of the proletariat. The aim 
-of Bakunin was to smash the state machinery immediately 
. without passing through any other transitional phase. 

In September 1867 a -Congress was held in Geneva to 
_discuss the problem of maintaining peace, liberty and justice 
in a war-torn Europe, _ Though the Congress was held under 
the-auspices of an -international committee of non-anarchist 
liberals (like John Bright and John Stuart Mill), Bakunin 
„was invited. In . this, Congress for Peace and Freedom, 
Bakunin envisaged, in, Proudhonian. manner, the world of the 
future as ‘a great “federation ‘of communes, The goal was 
Proudhonian but the method of achieving this goal was not. 
` This difference between Proudhon and Bakunin was revealed 
in the latter ‘s declaration i in the same Congress that social 

revolution was not possible through peaceful means. 

. Although the revolutionary. tone of Bakunin was unaccep- 
‘table’ to most liberals, he was nevertheless elected to the 
Central . ‘Committee of the League which the Congress 
‘founded. In order to win over his colleagues, to his views he 
‘composed a vast thesis, which was later published under the 
title of, Federalism, Socialism and Anti-Theologism. Here, 
he accepted Proudhon’ s formula, ‘from each according to his 
means, to each according to his: deeds’, but differed from 
Proudhon by accepting workers’ associations as the central 
principle of economic organization. For Proudhon, as we 
‘have already seen, the individual’ worker was the basic unit 
of'social organization. In Bakunin ‘the ‘collectivity’ took 
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the place of individual workers. In Proudhonian anarchisni 
association was accepted—and_ accepted unwillingly—only as 
means of dealing with large-scale industry, With Bakunin 
anarchism parted company with: individualism. However, 
the federalist viewpoint of Proudhon was retained by 
Bakunin. In the section dealing with socialism i in Federal- 
ism, Socialism and Ant#-T heologism Bakunin emphasized 
the irreconcilability of the interests. of capitalists and 
‘workers. Bakunin wanted the League to attack authority in 
both Church and State. But the Berne Congress ı September 
1868 ) of the League rejected most of his recommendations, 
and Bakunin and his followers withdrew from the League. 
Coming out of the League, Bakunin and his followers 
established a new organization, the International Alliance of 
Social Democracy. The programme of the Alliance was 
drafted by Bakunin. himself. The programme called for the 
complete dissolution of national states and their replacement 
by a worldwide union of workers’ associations, both agricul- 
tural and industrial. The primary economic demand of the 
Alliance was the abolition of the right of inheritance. In the 
Basle Congress (held in 1869) of the First International 
Bakunin put forth this demand as against Marx’s resolution 
which wanted the complete socialization of the means of 
production. Bakunin failed to realize that abolition of 
private ownership in the means of production was a demand 
more revolutionary than merely that of the abolition of the 
right ‘of inheritance. 18 
Like all other anarchists, Bakunih distinguished sharply 
between society and the State. Whereas society is part of 
the order of nature and, thus, natural to man, the State is 
artificial, created either by force or ‘theocratic fraud. The 
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State—even the so-called ‘democratic state’—is an instrument: 
for exploitation. ' Bakunin accepted Marx’s observation about 
the impending fall of che capitalist state before the advan- 
cing power of the proletariat, but rejected Marx's argument 
that this capitalist state would be replaced by the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. The State, in whatever form it was 
existing, had to be destroyed there and then, and the idea of 
a ‘transitional phase’ inthe form of ‘proletarian dictatorship’ 
was totally unacceptable ‘to Bakunin. The workers should 
smash the state’ machinery and not seize it. Moreover, the 
workers would emerge victorious in their war against the 
bourgeoisie because of their intrinsic creative qualities and 
not because of the operation of some historical forces advan- 
tageous to them. Since, according to Bakunin, this creative: 
quality is not a homogeneous class quality but present in the 
individual workers, revolution is to be made not by any 
disciplined class organization but by spontaneous action of 
individual workers and, if need arose, by small primary’ 
groups formed to satisfy men’s natural instincts for social 
co operation. It is man’s nature to co-operate freely with 
other men. This natural co-operation is possible only in 
small groups. Hence larger social organizations should have 
as their basis the small ndtural groups. Herein lies Bakunin’s. 
concept of ‘federalism’ which for him wasa synonym of 
‘anti-statism’. Whereas the unnatural attributes of the State— 
namely, centralization and authoritarian tendency—divide 
mankind into contending power-groups, a worldwide federa- 
tion based on small local communes would ensure liberty to 
all humanity and eliminate forever the chances of war 
between ‘nation‘States’. * : 
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When Bakunin talked about local communes he always 
had in his mind the structure of the Russian village economy, 
the mir. Although he extensively toured Western Europe 
and saw with his own eyes large industrial towns, he ‘always 
thought of social reorganization in terms of highly localized 
communes. He thought of these communes—instinctively 
and implicitly, if not always explicitly and overtly—in terms 
of peasants and rural labourers rather than of industrial 
workers. Hence the problem of co-ordinating the activities 
of various communes seemed to Bakunin a very minor 
problem. Therefore, he wanted a type of federalism where 
communal freedom should not be surrendered in any way to 
any superimposed authority, As against this extreme 
federalist view of Bakunin there were others who, albeit 
‘sharing with him a strong anti-statist feeling, were very 
much concerned with the practical difficulties of applying ~ 
such a policy to industrially advanced societies. In the Basle 
‘Congress ( 1869 ) of the First International this concern was 
reflected in the proposal of the Swiss delegates to adopt a 
‘resolution demanding ‘direct legislation’. They argued that 
there should be a body of federal delegates from the local 
communes. This federal body should not impose its decisions 
-on the communes, but should have the right to refer a 
-question to the people in case of any conflict, and decisions 
in such cases sbould be made only by referendum. Direct 
legislation—both referendum and initiative—was essential, 
argued these federalists, in such cases as, for example, the 
running of railways in advanced industrial societies. Bakunin 
opposed this move of the Swiss delegates, arguing that nc 
delegate could bind his constituent without the latter’s 
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consent and, further, that no body of voters could bind a 
minority against its will. Emancipated peoples, Bakunin 
asserted, would’ have the capacity to solve the problems of 
large-scale production and transport without any formal: 
coercton,14 i 

(iv) Anarchist-communism. The outstanding teacher of 
the fourth school of anarchist thought was Peter Kropotkin. 
Kropotkin reached manhood at a turning point in history.. 
It was the time when the impact of the First International: 
and, especially, the ideas of Marx and Engels was felt 
throughout Europe, particularly among the working class. 
Conspicuous socialist writers of the time had to consider 
Marxist views either to accept them or reject them. In: 
developing his own ideas Kropotkin had to follow the same 
path. While rejecting most of Marx's ideas ( Proudhonism 
and Bakuninism ‘had a ‘greater appeal for him ), Kropotkin 
differed from other anarchists in that he accepted Marx’s. 
formula for distribution of godds and services to individuals,. 
that is, ‘to each according to his needs’. + 

In the early 1870s Kropotkin became a member of the 
Chaikovsky circle, an important narodnik group in Russia 
of that time. As a member of this circle he advocated a 
programme of propaganda activity to win over the peasants 
and workers as against the policy of revolutionary terror: 
carried on by small groups alienated from the masses. It 
was at this time that he wrote his first anarchist essay 
entitled Should We Occupy Ourselves with Examining the 
Ideals of a Future Society? In this pamphlet Kropotkin 
accepted two basic suggestions of Proudhon, namely, that 
circulation of money should be replaced by the circulation 
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of labour cheques, and that the basic units of society: should 
' be consumers’* and producers co-operatives.’ Kropotkin, 
however, did not ‘accept Proudhonian mutualism based on 
individual possession’of land. To this -mutualism,-he preferred 
Bakunin's collectivism and advocated in a typical Baktninist 
manner the possession of the land and factories by agricultural’ 
workers’ associations and industrial workers’ associations 
respectively He rejected the State; regarded manual work as 
a universal duty and recommended a ‘system of education 
which should combine intellectual ae with appren- 
ticeship to a craft. 1° 

Kropotkin : believed : that seein: and a violent ‘one, 
was often necessary to abolish the ‘State and to establish ar 
anarchist society. This attitude towards revolution is 
reflected in his contributions to Le-Re‘volte’, the. anarchist 
journal started. by Kropotkin in co-operation :with Elise 
Reclus, F. Dumartheray and Herzig; in Switzerland" in 1878. 
In these articles Kropotkin- considered the revolution, ‘as 
Woodcock. rightly opines, ‘not in the apocalyptic form of 
a vast inferno of destruction which so often haunted Bakunin, 
but as-a concrete event in which the rebellious workers must 
be aware of the consequences of their actions, so that revolt 
will-not end in the'establishment of new organs of power 
that will halt the natural development of a free society’.!® 
The revolution must ensure ‘the frustration of any attempt 
to. create that self-defeating ‘anomaly,'a “revolutionary: 
government”.!7 In the: course of his life, however, 
Kropotkin’s attitude towards’ violence had undergone a vast 
modification. Since '1886° he emphasized more and more on 
peaceful methods for bringing about anarchism. >In that 
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year, released from French prison,?® he went to England 
where he stayed until. his return to Russia near the end of 
his life. In England he found the peaceful co-existence of 
various schools of Socialism, the most conspicuous ones being 
Hyndman’ s Social Democratic Federation with a Marxist 
orientation and William Morris's Socialist League with 
libertarian attitude. Kropotkin’s contact with the English 
socialist movement was an important factor behind his 
change in attitude towards violence. He was a close friend of 
William Morris and also had contacts with many of the 
Fabians and with the prominent members of the Independent 
Labour Party. Although he- disagreed with most of H. M. 
Hyndman’s views, there remained a good deal of mutual 
respect between them. Kropotkin, as Woodcock rightly 
maintains, was’ impressed by the spirit of mutual tolerance 
as reflected.in the English labour tradition. In such a climate 
of opinion ‘he began sharing with the English labour movement 
the hope that the ideal goal could be achieved not merely 
through a violent revolution but gradually through peaceful 
means.!9 

In England Kropotkin wrote a series of books. Of these 
The Conquest of Bread isthe best exposition of anarchist 
communism. Here Kropotkin started with the Proudhonian 
assumption that the heritage of humanity was a collective 
one and it was not possible to measure the contribution of 
any single individual. Hence this heritage should be enjoyed 
collectively. Therefore, inequality and private property 
should be abolished ; and this was to be achieved by r2vlacing 
the.State by a system of voluntary co-operation. Very much 
like his anarchist predecessors, Kropotkin opined that men 
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should unite into voluntary associations, i.e.. communes, and _ 
the union of these communes would produce a system of 
voluntary co-operation that would replace the authoritarian 
state. But, unlike his predecessors, Kropotkin envisaged a 
system of communist distribution. Whereas in Proudhon’s 
mutualism and Bakunin’s collectivism the system of distri- 
bution was related to the individual worker’s labour time, 
in Kropotkin’s scheme distribution was need based. Kropotkin 
was totally against the wage system. To him the best incen- 
tive for men to work is not material but spiritual. Man is 
not idle but prefers to work under pleasant circumstances. 
Work will become attractive when man will have the moral 
satisfaction of knowing himself a free man working for the 
general good. Here, Kropotkin was influenced by Fourier’s 
concept of ‘attractive work’. Fourier believed that work 
‘would become attractive if labour was not forced but voluntary, 
ie., when workers were not exploited but were ‘free’ indivi- 
duals. Kropotkin was also influenced by Godwin and Thomas 
More in so far as he accepted their idea that if all men worked, 
the working hours could be reduced to five hours a day. This 
would give to each man sufficient leisure which is very. 
much essential for the development of the human spirit.3! 
The fundamental premise of all anarchists is that man is, 
and always has been, a social species. Artificial institutions 
and their artificial regulations repress the sociability of man 
and instead of fostering voluntary co-operation, tend to en- 
‘courage selfishness and disharmony. By replacing such 
‘coercive institutions as the State by a network of co-opera- 
tion based on the union of communes, this repressive tenden- 
cy can be eliminated and man’s natural sociability can be 
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realized. And, the fullest realization of his sociability means 
the all-round development of his personality. In his Mutual 
Aid, published in 1902, Kropotkin tried to- prove the 
presence in man of this urge to sociability by an array o£ 
historical and biological examples. Throughout the animal 
world, from the lowest species to the most developed ones, . 
the amount of co-operation was more in evidence than that of. 
struggle between individuals of the same species. Kropotkin 
pointed out, in this context, his own observations made 
during his Siberian explorations in the early 1860s.*? 
Mutual aid, he asserted, was the rule among the more- 
successful species. Kropotkin’s Mutual Aid was, in fact, a 
polemic against the neo-Darwinian Thomas Henry Huxley’s. 
paper on The Struggle for Existence and Its Bearing Upon 
Man ( published in 1888 ). As against Huxley’s view of the 
life of primitive man asa continuous free fight, Kropotkin, 
gave examples of actual primitive societies where mutual aid. 
and co-operation was ensured by social customs and habits. 
On hearing the news of the October Revolution, Kropot- 

kin left England in the summer of 1917 to return to his. 
native land. He supported the Bolshevik idea of economic 
equality and direct participation of the producers in Soviet. 
administration. But, he observed, at the same time, that so 
long as there was a political dictatorship, the Soviets were. 
merely instruments of authority. He criticized the estab- 
lishment by the Bolsheviks of a revolutionary dictatorship. 
and wanted, instead, a free federation of communes. For the 
liberation of labour from capital it was essential, he felt, 
that workers should establish trade unions free from the 
control of any political party.- His appeals, however, were 
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not taken seriously by the workers and he found himself 
incapable of influencing the events in Russia. He died on- 
February 8, 1921. 

(v) Anarcho-Syndicalism. So far we have examined 
the ideas of individualist anarchists, mutualists, collectivists. 
and anarchist-communists. Let us now take the fifth school,. 
namely, anarcho-syndicalism which was the guiding principle- 
of French trade unions in the 1890s. Anarcho-syndicalism,. 
asa social theory, drew its inspiration from the 1deas of 
Proudhon and Bakunin. Like Proudhon it regarded property 
as theft and, like Bakunin, it wanted the ownership of the- 
means of production to be in the hands of workers’ associa-- 
tions. Being strongly influenced by Proudhon, French trade- 
unions developed a localist and anti-authoritarian tendency. 
They wanted to replace the capitalist state by a network of 
co-operation with the trade union as the unit of voluntary 
association. Since value is created by the, workers, they 
should be controllers of society. Inthe economic sphere- 
production should be controlled by the workers and means 
of production should be owned by workers’ associations. Im 
the political sphere, the State should be dissolved and its 
functions should be performed by bodies of workers orga~ 
nized on a vocational basis. 

Anarcho-Syndicalism gained momentum in French trade-- 
union movement after 1884 when a legislative act allowed 
the working-class to form associations for economic purposes. 
Some seven hundred Syndicates, i.e., Trade unions of workers. 
engaged in the same industry, were legalized in 1884. In 
1886 these Syndicates were federated into the Federation: 
Nationale des Syndicats. Two years later, in 1888, the unions. 
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of Paris founded a Bourse de Travail which was to serve asa 
Labour Exchange®? for its members. A Bourse de Travail 
comprised workers belonging to many trades but Jiving in 
the same locality. Bourses were set up in several provincial 
towns and in 1892 they were federated into a Federation des 
Bourses de Travail. An amalgamation of the two federations 
took place in 1902 and the enlarged organization was named 
‘Confederation Gene trale de Travail. The Confederation, 
thus, consisted of two different kinds of bodies. one represent- 
ing the needs and interests of workers of particular trades 
and the other representing the needs of particular localities. 
This Confederation was, for the anarcho-syndicalists, the 
model upon which the future society was to be organized. 
For the anarchorsyndicalists the trade union is not only 
the foundation of future society, but also the organ of 
struggle against the existing state. The struggle is to be 
carried on only ‘in the economic sphere and the chief weapon 
in the hands of the revolutionary trade unions is the strike. 
Strikes—for better wages, for shorter hours, for workers’ 
participation in management—are always encouraged. 
Strikes, according to anarcho-syndicalists, discipline the 
workers, give them a sense of solidarity and prepare them 
for the day of the general strike. It is not that all workers 
will participate in the general strike. What the anarcho- 
syndicalists want is that a sufficient proportion of workmen 
in key industries should strike so as to paralyse the capitalist 
system. In view of the complexity and interdependence of 
modern industrial society, it is possible fora minority of 
workers in key sectors to paralyse the whole of industry by 
participating in the general strike. Thus, by putting an end, 
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to capitalism, the workers may seize the instruments of 
production. The revolution thus becoming successful, the 
actual producers may then proceed to canoe a society as 
already envisaged. 

(vi) Pacifist Anarchism. The main proponent of 
pacifist anarchism was Tolstoy Though Tolstoy rejected the 
label ‘anarchism’ which he associated with violence, he 
envisaged a Stateless society which corresponded to the 
anarchist society as depicted by Proudhon, Bakunin, Kropot- 
kin and other anarchist writers. The various aspects of 
Tolstoy’s pacifist anarchism were developed as responses to 
various circumstances. As an officer in the Caucasus he 
was impressed by the primitive social organization of the 
mountain tribesmen and their traditional mode of life. From 
these observations he came to the conclusion that human 
virtues find their full expression in simple peasant societies. 
close to nature. His espousal of pacifism was the result of 
what he saw with his own eyes at the siege of Sebastopol, 
during the Crimean War. He witnessed a public execution 
by guillotine in Paris in 1857 and this made him an anti- 
statist. The guillotine is a symbol of the State and the 
modern State, according to Tolstoy, is a huge coercive machi- 
nery to exploit and demoralize its citizens. 

Tolstoy envisaged a Stateless society where private owner- 
ship of the means of production would be replaced by 
communal ownership. In tbis network of co-operative 
production, distribution of goods and services would follow 
a communistic principle, i.e, ‘to each according to his 
needs’. Such a society, Tolstoy asserted, could be attained 
by a ‘moral’ revolution against the State and private pro- 
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perty. In this ‘moral’ revolution Tolstoy’s chief weapon was 
the refusal to obey. According to Tolstoy the existing State 
could be abolished if men ceased to co-operate with it. To 
make this non-co-operation effective, men should refuse 
military service, police service, jury service and, even, refuse 
to pay taxes. 

The Anarchist Syndrome. From the foregoing discussion 
-of the various ‘schools’ of anarchist thought it is clear that 
the common assumptions of the various anarchist writers 
are numerically greater than the differences among them. 
The differences are conspicuous at two levels: their atti- 
tudes towards violence, and the degree of individual liberty 
«which various anarchist writers were ready to permit in the 
future anarchist society. These differences notwithstanding, 
onthe basis of their common assumptions it is possible to 
outline an anarchist theoty of society.25 

Inthe writings of all anarchists we find a naturalistic 
view of society. Man, according to anarchists, is naturally 
social. Society is natural to man, whereas the State with all 
its organs are artificial. There isa natural law of balance in 
society, and this natural law is sufficient for maintaining 
-harmony and justice in society. Liberty, fraternity and 
equality cannot be established through laws and institutions 

. artificially created. The State is an instrument of coercion: 

and state laws impede social balance. Hence those attemp- 
ting to impose artificial institutions and laws are enemies of 
‘society, ie, anti-social. Society was not created by man 
through contract or otherwise. Society, according to anar- 
chists, existed before man. , 

The anarchist theory of society is also a critique of other 
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-social ideas. Since, according to anarchists, society is both 
natural and prehuman, Rousseau’s idea of ‘social contract’ 
-was totally unacceptable to them. The anarchists also rejected 
“the idea of proletarian dictatorship on the ground that it was | 
“merely a change in personnel and not the abolition of the 
“State. The anarchists rejected not only Marxism but also 
the various schools of pre-Marxist Utopian socialism. The 
‘very idea of Utopia repels most anarchists, because it is a 
„rigid mental construction which, successfully imposed, would 
“prove as stultifying as any existing state to the free develop- 
‘ment of those subjected to it.’*® Notwithstanding their 
-criticism of the rigidity of Utopian socialism the anarchists, 
while describing the future society, borrowed many aspects 
of Utopian socialist thought. The pattern of production and 
distribution as envisaged by the anarchist-communists is 
‘similar to that put forward by Thomas More in his Utopia. 
Kropotkin echoed the views of Fourier when he argued that 
aman would work to satisfy his emotions and passions and not 
merely for material incentive. The general anarchist 
conviction that there is a natural law of balance in society 
ris similar to Fourier's observation that there is an all-pervad- 
ing law of attraction which maintains harmony in society. 
_Again, almost all anarchists accepted Saint-Simon’s suggestion 
that the ideal human society is a co-operative society based 
~on administration of things. These apart, Proudhon and the 
-anarcho-syndicalists, as we have already seen, were very much 
influenced by Robert Owen’s idea of establishing Jabour 
exchanges, where producers would exchange their products 
directly. The anarcho-syndicalists had also adopted Blangui’ s 
„idea of the general: strike as a means of crippling the State 


machinery. 
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The influence of Utopian socialism apart, the anarchists 
were also influenced by the idea of peasant communism. 
The Russian mir and the tribal societies in the Atlas 
mountains—to give only two examples—were regarded by 
the anarchists as human societies where men lived, by 
` co-operation without any state apparatus. Kropotkin, as we 
have already seen, emphasized the importance of social 
mores which, in the absence of man-made laws, played an 
important role in these non-State societies. It may be argued, 
however, that Kroptokin’s interpretations of these societies. 
are not accurate since social customs and norms may in many 
cases become more tyrannical than formal authority. The 
main question, however, is not whether the anarchist 
interpretations of these primitive societies are correct. 
The question is, what type of human values did the anarchists 
uphold through the idealization of such peasant societies ? 
The answer is: simplicity of life and nearness to nature. 
Unlike the Marxists, the anarchists, therefore, placed more 
hopes on the peasant than on the industrial proletariat. 
Being nearer to the earth and nature the peasant, according 
to anarchist theoreticians, is more ‘anarchic’ than the urban 
‘worker. While asserting that peasant societies have a long 
tradition of co-operation, the anarchists failed to take note 
of the fact that with socio-economic development there 
emerge within these societies differentiation among the 
peasantry into rich, middle and small peasants as well as the 
class of agricultural labourers. The anarchist theoreticians 
remained indifferent to this class hierarchy in peasant 
communities in spite of the fact that their revolutionary 
slogans could win over the poor peasants but had no appeal 
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for the prosperous peasants. So far as the industrial prole- 
tariat is concerned, the anarchist had their influence upon 
pockets of industrial workers in France, Spain and Italy. 
But these workers were mostly small artisans and traditional 
handicraftsmen. Among the. anarchists those who adopted 
violent methods .always regarded the lumpenproletariat 
as revolutionary allies. Bakunin in particular believed that 
the worse the condition of the toiling masses, the more they | 
would. be inclined to participate in the revolution against 
the existing State. This reliance on the lumpenproletariat 
had led to disastrous consequences. As Woodcock rightly 
opines, ‘the anarchist movement has always had its links 
with that shadowy world where rebellion merges into 
criminality’.?? _ : 

It is true indeed that one of the fundamental differences 
between anarchism and Marxism is that the latter is more 
concerned with the industrial proletariat than the former. 
To put it another way, the anarchists’ focus was more 
on peasants than on industrial workers. Marx opined that 
communism could not be brought about unless the workers 
seized the political power of the State and then through 
socialist construction bring about a classless society leading 
to the withering away of the State. Thus in the revolu- 
tionary transformation of capitalism into socialism, the 
leadership role had been assigned by Marx to the indust- 
tial workers and not to the peasantry. This is not to mean 
that Marx was against the peasants and the title of David 
Mitrany’s book (Marx against the Peasants ) $8 is 
misleading. It is true that whereas the anarchists were in 
all praise for peasant societies, Marx was not satisfied with 
6 
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their backward political tendencies. It is also true that 
Marx criticized the prejudices and superstitions of peasant 
life and explaining the spatial isolation of the peasants, des- 
cribed them as ‘potatoes in a sack’.?® But it is important to 
note that Marx used derogatory remarks against reactionary 
peasants under certain historical conditions and not against 
the peasantry in general. In The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis 
Bonaparte Marx differentiated between ‘revolutionary’ 
peasants and ‘conservative’ or ‘reactionary’ peasants. In the 
writings of Marx and Engels the entire peasant question 
revolves mainly round the small peasant and their attitude 
towards other categories of the rural population is dependent 
on their attitude towards the small peasant. ‘By small 
peasant’, wrote Engels, ‘we mean here the owner or tenant parti- 
cularly the former of a patch of land no bigger, as a rule, than 
he and his family can till, and no smaller than can sustain 
the family’.3° In The Class Struggles in France, 1848 to 
7850, Marx analysed how the peasants are exploited in the 
capitalist system. After 1789 land was distributed among 
the peasants who thus became so-called free landowners, 
Succeeding generations of peasants, however, had to paya 
high price for a small parcel of land. With increase in 
population and corresponding increase in partition of the 
soil, the price of each parcel rose as the demand for land 
also rose high. With increased parcellation the fruitfulness 
of land diminishes. The application of machinery to the 
land, division of labour and major soil improvement measures 
become more and more.impossible. Thus with decline in 
agriculture and with the instrument of production (i. e.. 
soil ) becoming dearer, the peasant is loaded with debt. Under 
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the pretence of being a private proprietor, the individual 
peasants are exploited by the individual capitalists through 
mortgages and usury, while the capitalist class exploits the 
peasant class through state taxes. Thus, according to Marx 
and Engels, the exploiter of peasants as well as the industrial 
proletariat is the same: capital. Hence it is tHe historical 
task of the peasants to join the revolutionary army of the 
industrial workers so as to overthrow the capitalist system. 
To put it in the words of Marx, ‘the peasants find their 
natural ally and leader in the urban proletariat’.*1 The 
significance of the word ‘leader’ in Marx's statement should 
be realized. Marx believed that left to themselves, peasants 
are incapable of struggling on their own. The lack of 
revolutionary initiative on the part of peasants was, according 
to Marx and Engels, due to a combination of factors: 
isolation from one another and narrow individualism rooted 
in proprietorship. The small holding admits of no division 
of labour in its cultivation, no application of science, po 
diversity of development, no wealth of social relationship. 
Peasants are, therefore, incapable of enforcing their class 
interests in their own name. Hence they are to be led. 
The peasant’s title to property keeps him under its spell and 
is used by the capitalists to set him against the industrial 
proletariat. But the success of the revolution depends on 
the strength of the worker-peasant alliance. Hence it is 
the duty of the workers and their political party to bring 
about this revolutionary alliance. 

This objective analysis of the peasant question as made 
by Marx and Engels is not to be found in the writings of the 
anarchist theoreticians. Instead of analysing the problem 
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in proper historical perspective, the anarchists took am 
ahistorical approach and their adoration for peasant societies 
was based more on sentimental attachment for simple rustic 
life than on any rigid scientific analysis. The anarchists. 
idealized the past, i. e., peasant communism of the past. 
This idealization of any previous form of society is totally 
alien to Marxism. But to infer from this that Marx was 
totally against peasant communes will be erroneous. The 
corporate aspects of the primitive commune appealed to 
both the anarchists and the Marxists. But, whereas Marx 
explicitly pointed out the limitations of the ‘archaic’ com- 
mune, the anarchists’ acceptance of the primitive commune 
was rather uncritical. In the Grundrisse (1857 ) Marx had 
undertaken extensive studies of the precapitalist modes of 
production. He observed that primitive societies were 
marked by material poverty, utter dependence on the forces 
of nature, lack of scientific and technological knowledge, and 
helplessness against external exploitative forces. In -these 
societies there was no economic alienation but there was 
social alienation from man’s objective potentialities and 
religious alienation. But the inherent democracy of these 
early communities were far superior in contrast to the 
hierarchic privileges and economic alienation of the capitalist 
system. Shanin has rightly observed that since 1870, with 
more and more anthropological data in his hands, Marx 
increasingly came to believe that ‘the future communist 
society would be something like ‘the primitive commune, 
dialectically restored on a new and higher level of material 
wealth and global interaction’.*# 


We have already seen that the anarchist theoreticians, 
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particularly those with Russian origin, wanted to establish 
the future anarchist society on the model of the Russian 
peasant commune. What actually was the nature of this 
peasant commune? Teodor Shanin has given a very brief 
but lucid account of the peasant commune in Russia and it 
will be best to use Shanin’s words. ‘About three-fifths of 
the arable land of European Russia was in the hands of the 
peasant and Cossack communes. Within them, each house- 
hold held unconditionally only a small plot of land enough 
to provide a house and garden plus livestock and equipment. 
The use of arable land was assigned to a family on a long- 
term basis by the communes ; the meadows were reassigned 
-annually and often worked collectively ; and the pastures 
and forests were available to all. Many vital services were 
-run collectively by the commune: a village shepherd, local 
guards, care for orphans and often a school, church, mill, etc. 
An assembly of heads of households ran the commune, 
deciding about services, electing officers and collecting 
informal taxes or dues. Except for some areas in the west 
(most were formerly Polish), the assembly also redivided 
the arable lands once in a while in accordance with egalitarian 
„principles usually to adjust for the changing size of families. 
_A number of peasant communes formed a volost, its officers 
* coming from the locality but anthorized and controlled by 
state authorities P33 
Among the theoreticians in Russia there wasin 1880sa 
divergence of opinions as to the merits and weaknesses of the 
peasant commune. The People’s Will, that is, the revolu- 
tionary populist party under the leadership of N. Chernyshe~ 
yskii, took the peasant commune asa proof of the collecti- 
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vist tradition of the Russian people, and the basic unit of the 
future society freed from tsardom. The anarchists, as we 
have repeatedly emphasized, extolled the virtues of the 
peasant commune. However, the ‘Emancipation of Labour’, 
a new group formed in 1883 with Plekhanov and Zasulich as 
two of its important leaders, and which declared for 
Marxism, was opposed to the views of anarchists and the 
‘revolutionary populists. These early Russian Marxists took 
the peasantry and the peasant commune as a source of 
stagnation. They eagerly awaited the death of the peasant 
commune and the development of capitalism in Russia. 
Their argument was based on the conviction that there was 
the necessity of a capitalist stage prior to any socialist revo- 
lution. Marx’s own ideas about the Russian peasant 
commune were, however, different. On March 8, 1881 Marx 
wrote a letter to Vera Zasulich ( who later on became a co- 
editor of the Marxist journal Iskra) and the concluding 
paragraph of this letter isa summary reflection of Marx's 
attitude towards the peasant commune: ‘...the analysis 
given in Capital does not provide any arguments for and 
against the viability of the village community, but the 
special research into this subject which I conducted, and for 
which I obtained the material from original sources, has 
convinced me that this community is the fulcrum of Russia’s ` 
social revival, but in order that it might function in this way 
one would first have to eliminate the destructive influences 
which assail it from every quarter and then to ensure the 
conditions normal for spontaneous development’.2+ Marx 
made four drafts of this letter and these drafts give usa 
“more detailed analysis of the commune than the final letter. 
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Marx wrote : ‘what endangers the life of the Russian 
commune is neither historical inevitability nor theory but 
the suppression of the commune by the state and its exploi- 
tation by capitalists, fed and grown by the state, once more 
at the expense of the peasants’.?5 To Marx the dual nature 
of the Russian commune was revealed in its combination of 
individual ownership with communal land ownership. 
Capitalism was penetrating and destroying the commune, 
but there was no ‘fatal necessity’ for the commune’s dis- 
appearance. ‘To be sure, it could be destroyed, but the 
corporate aspect of the .commune’s existence could prevail 
once revolution removes the anti-commune pressures and the 
advanced technology developed by Western capitalism is put 
to new use under the communal control of the producers. 
Such a solution was to be preferred for Russia's socialist 
future. The main limitation of the rural communes, their 
isolation feeding “centralized despotism,” could be overcome 
by revolutionary insurrection and the consequent supple- 
menting of the state-run volost by “assemblies elected by the 
communes—an economic and administrative body serving 
their own interests’, that is, authorities in which peasants 
will run their own affairs freely within a socialist society. 
The corporate habits of the Russian peasants would then 
make the “transfer from the economy of individual parcels 
to a collective economy much easier’.*¢ Analysing the 
various aspects of the Russian commune, Marx asserted that 
it would be turned into a major ‘vehicle of social regenera- 
tion’. To realize this, Marx continues, ‘one must climb 
down from the heights of pure theory to the level of consi- 
dering Russian reality’ and ‘stop fearing the word “archaic”, 
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for the new system to which the modern society is moving 
will be a revival ina superior form of an archaic social 
type’.37 

Let us now take leave of Marx and come back tothe 
anarchists once more. In the anarchist plan for social recons- 
truction a three-fold action is called for: dissolution of 
authority and government, decentralization of responsibility, 
and the replacement of the State by a federation of 
communes. The anarchists are against all forms of State and 
not merely against dictatorships. They are against democracy 
also since a majority has no right to inflict its will on a 
minbrity. The right to vote is, according to the anarchists, 
the right of an individual to abdicate his sovereignty toa 
representative on whom he hasno more control after the 
elections. - 

The non-class approach of the anarchists is reflected in 
their attitude’ towards political organization and political 
action. All anarchists shared the feeling of Proudhon that 
all political parties seeking power are varieties of absolutism. 
Revolution, the anarchists argued, should be ‘social’ and 
‘economic’ and never with a political motive. Social revo- 
lution should always lead to the abolition of State and not to 
establish any dictatorship of any class. Revolutions by 
political means always ended in dictatorships. The anar- 
chists not only deny the necessity of any transitional phase 
between capitalism and the future anarchist society ; tbey 
also reject the idea of a political revolution to be conducted 
by a particular class through a political party. They em- 
phasize on the spontaneous origin of revolutions. The means 
of revolution are not to be political, but social and economic, 
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ranging from the general strike to the formation of produ- 
cers’ cooperatives. The ambiguity of the anarchist theory of 
revolution is evident. The general strike as a protest against 
the existing political structure is also a political weapon. In 
fact the distinction between the ‘social’ and ‘economic’ means 
of revolution on the one hand, and tke ‘political’ means on 
the other, is not made clear by the anarchist theoreticians. 
Anarchism does have its place in the history of socialist 
thought in spite of its non-class, ahistorical and apolitical 
approach because, after all, it envisaged a society where 
exploitation of man by man would be replaced by an atmos- 
phere enabling all-round development of human personality. 
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Dipak Kumar Das 


Fabianism or ‘Socialism-in- 
Capitalism’ 


The Fabians were no ‘ragged-trousered philanthropists’ of 
Robert Tressell’s. Rather, as in an early Shavian assessment, 
theirs was overwhelmingly a ‘body of middle-class philan- 
thropists’ with dubious melioristic aspirations and definite 
stakes in the existing society. Almost secure and comfortable 
in self-made careers as professionals, writers or journalists 
they came to preach a kind of socialism possible within the 
liberal-capitalist framework. By comparison with those of 
their contemporaries in the international social-democratic 
movement the Fabian positions were quite distinctive—they 
had little contact with the working class, no intention to 
glorify it as the ‘subject of historical consciousness’, least 
claim to a ‘declassed’ status among its members, and no faith, 
even theoretical, in the supersession of their role by its in 
future. By their place in the overall social division of labour 
the Fabians belonged largely to what was called the ‘nouvelle 
couche sociale’, the ‘black-coated’, ‘intellectual’ or ‘professional 
proletariat’ which, in Hobsbawm’s words, was ‘rising through 
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the interstices of the traditional social and economic struc- 
ture of Victorian Britain’! Quite remarkable was their self- 
knowledge: they anticipated early the power and influence 
of this class given the growing separation between ownership 
and control functions of capital in the late 19th century. 
Concerned primarily with ‘efficiency’ and amelioration the 
leading Fabians placed immense hope on the capacity and 
‘missionary zeal’ of the ‘new men’ to serve the ‘public’ in 
‘exchange of their ‘due’ ‘rent of ability’. The state came to 
be looked upon not as a coercive power but as an instrument 
necessary for the fulfilment of their ‘civilizing mission’. 
Obviously it was a non-laissez faire ideology of the 
emerging salariat, active functionaries of ‘social capital’. All 
through the Fabians had a strong pedagogic impulse to 
permeate politicians, civil servants and others with their 
ideas. The first candidate in this respect was the Liberal 
Party. In the course of time, however, they wished to become 
a brains trust for the British labour movement. Contrary to 
the assertion of one of the first Fabians, Graham Wallas, many 
among them would have liked playing the role of a ‘socialist 
clergy’, akin to that of social democrats, ‘charged with 
the duty of thinking for’ and guiding the ‘untutored’ working 
class.2 Eventually the task they ‘accomplished was one of 
reinforcing the spirit of ‘labourism’ and class collaboration 
characteristic of its life and organization at the time. 


The late-Victorian England proved its viability as a social 
‘system’ in absorbing shocks from the breakdown of its world 
trade monopoly, the intermittent economic recessions, the 
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return of unemployment and the electoral reforms. It could 
devise institutional mechanisms for protecting the rule of the 
dominant classes, both old and new, ameliorating the condi- 
tions of the ‘poor’ and, above all, canalizing the popular 
protests ( for example, the hunger marches, the unemployed 
‘riots, the uprush of New Unionism among the unskilled 
workers in the wake of massive strikes in the late eighties, 
etc.) into a course of negotiations and compromise.® 
Gradually the working class capitulated before the middle 
class values and disciplines and organized and reorganized 
itself in order to maximize its benefits within the system they 
perpetuated. It ‘dug itself’, said E.P. Thompson, ‘into a dense 
network of defensive positions’, increasingly unable ‘to 
move out of them and to take up an offensive posture’.*: 
‘The institutions that the working-class movement built up— 
friendly societies, mutual help groups, consumers’ co-operative 
stores, skilled workers’ unions—indeed provided some defence 
against the fluctuations of the market economy, natural 
-calamities, commercial exploitation, wage-cuts, etc. The 
‘workers learnt from the experience of their struggles that 
reformist pressures, when exercised from strong organization: 
-al .base, could bring some rewards. Many among them, 
especially the better-off sections and their union leaders, shied 
away from any talk of insurrection or of ‘catastrophic’ 
change. The conception of ‘fairness’ rooted in the very 
structure of their life and organization coincided with that 
-of the middle classes” The ‘labourist outlook’ involved 
therein tied them to the dominant ideas of the latter. A shift 
‘in attitude ‘towards their practical problems, from ‘indivi- 
dualist’ to ‘collectivist’, took place. The extension of ‘state 
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intervention’ for reform purposes, hitherto opposed by the 
orthodox laissez-faire liberalism, strengthened the spirit of 
labour caution and collaboration with the existing institu- 
tions. The ‘real possibility’ of piecemeal reform within 
bourgeois society, as John Saville pointed out, ‘provided the 
underpinning for the acceptance of a modest, evolutionary 
approach to politics and social change’. The process in 
question was not tension-free. It was marked,on the one 
hand, by the organized workers’ intransigent opposition to 
the employers on questions of their rights at the point of 
production, an (‘economist’) awareness of their class inte- 
rests, and on the other, by their ‘intense constitutionalism’, a 
recognition of the obtainability of ‘fair'-dealing, gradual, 
moderate reforms within the political system in accordance 
with its parliamentary procedures. The ‘paradox’ of labour 
militancy on industrial issues (bargaining rights, for example) 
and its moderation and collaboration in political affairs was 
evident in almost every sphere of the industrial world. In 
‘narrow’ group terms the workers displayed a strong sense of 
self-identity, a spirit of independence and self-respect but in 
‘global’ terms, in the context of the totality, they submitted 
to ‘corporate’ interests and came to play a ‘subordinate role’. 
Given this it became possible to ‘integrate’ the working class 
into the system without endangering it in any way.. Related- 
ly, Fabian efforts, from a particular point of time, were 
increasingly directed towards the strengthening of labourist 
tendencies already at work, towards the supply of an ‘histo= 
rical perspective’, a coherent intellectual justification for 
them. 
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Origins and Sources 

Fabianism as a body of ideas germinated im the late 1880s 
The decade-was a time for ‘socialist revival’ in England. A 
. lot of small clubs, groups or societies emerged throughout 
the country to fill in the void long created by the disintegra- 
tion of Chartism. In the fall of 1883 a number of young 
‘utopians’, many among them being adrift in the capital and 
beginning career in business, civil service, journalism or 
education, met more than once in Edward Pease’s drawing- 
rooms at 17 Osnaburgh Street, London, to discuss the possi- 
bility of building a society after the ‘Vita Nuova’ (New 
Life ) ideas of Thomas Davidson, a Scottish ‘wandering 
scholar’ with puzzlingly eclectic Welianschauung.® This 
heterogenous group included—besides H. H! Champion, R.P. 
Frost and J. L, Joynes who were already connected’ with the 
beginnings of Marxist propaganda in Britain and’ were soon 
to become prominent in the Sdcial Democratic Federation 
( SDF )—people with two different tendencies, some like 
Percival Chubb, Havelock Elis and Dr Burns-Gibson who 
emphasized self-perfection through communal living: as the 
key to good society, and the others like Pease, Frank 
Podmore, Hubert Bland and Frederick Keddell who believed 
in ‘social regeneration’ through the reform of existing insti- 
tutions. By December it became clear that the differences 
between them as to the priority of self-reform or institu- 
tional reform could not be sorted out. On4 January 1884 
the two factions formally parted company - one forming a 
new body called the Fabian Society, and the other reconsti- 
tuting itself as the Fellowship of the New Life which sur- 
vived until 1898. Both decided to proceed cautiously through 
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‘tational’ enquiry and discussions but ostensibly with 
different ‘immediate aims'—the New Lifers witha view to 
cultivating ‘a perfect character in each and all’, and the 
Fabians formulating a reform programme for the ‘reconstruc- 
tion of society’. Nevertheless, some links, in terms of either 
a common core of membership or a degree of common 
heritage, persisted for sometime more. 

None of the ‘big four'—Bernard Shaw, Sidney Webb, 
Sydney Olivier or Graham Wallas who later came to play so 
vital a role in propounding Fabian ideas—was among the 
founder-members of the Society. They joined it afterwards— ` 
Shaw -a few months after its foundation, Webb and Olivier 
sometime around the middle of 1885 and Wallas still later. 
The leading part in the founding of the Society was taken by 
Frank Podmore. He it was who proposed for it an obscure 
name alluding to ‘the victorious policy of Fabius Cunctator’, 
the Roman general's cautious, elusive tactics in his campaign 
against Hannibal. The Society printed on the title page of 
Tract No. 1 two ‘quotations’ produced, again, by Podmore 
(not from ‘any history’) to express its mottoes: ‘...the 
fruit of this man’s long taking of counsel—and ( by the many 
so deemed ) untimeous delay—was the safe-holding for all 
men, his fellow-citizens, of the Common Weal’. ‘For the 
right moment you must wait, as Fabius did most patiently... 
though’ many censured his delays ; but when the time comes 
you must strike hard, as Fabius did, or your waiting will be 
in vain, and fruitless.1° The time for striking capitalism 
hard never came for the Fabians. They waited most patiently 
for reforming the ‘enemy’ and ‘delayed’ themselves for that 
matter in ‘taking counsel’ by study and discussions ‘of all 
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current methods and policies of. social amelioration. At the 
beginning, however, the name or. mottoes devised for the 
Society rather indicated its pedagogic purpose, its cautious / 
attempts to work out the right approach to politics and 
social change. As it turned out, Fabian approach was essen- 
tially moderate, permeative and evolutionary. This, as such, 
‘was to crystallize on the ground of native cultural tradi- 
tions, after ‘self-clarifying experience’ from the events of 
1886-7. i 


Fabian doctrine, as Stanley Pierson said, was woven out 
of diverse strands in British thought. It emerged through 
the adaptation of ‘socialism’ to ‘indigenous habits of mind’. 
This foreign system of thought, when made its presence 
felt in Britain, became exposed to a process of assimilation 
within national traditions like those of Christian Noncon- 
formity, of Utilitarianism as relayed through Bentham and 
Mill, and of Romanticism through Carlyle and Ruskin. 
H. M. Hyndman initiated the process of adapting the ideas 
of Marx and Lassalle to the native forms of thought, and the 
-Fabians carried it further. The latter added to these 
traditions ideas drawn from Comte, the Neo-Hegelians and 
Spencer.!! Both the Marxists of the SDF and the Fabians 
turned back to the utilitarian tradition and derived largely 
from it ‘an abbreviated notion of economic man’, The 
latter became as historically determinist as the most dogmatic 
and naive among the former. But from quite early days the 
Fabians had least revolutionary pretensions ; they came to 
advocate the amelioration of liberal-capitalist society and 
teplace by their own the Marxist concepts of value and 
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exploitation, of class sttuggle and the state, and of socialist 
transition. In‘ stressing the ‘inherited pattern of thought 
and feeling’ Pierson, pointed! out E. P. Thompson, at first 
demanded’ no serious attention to the /abourist tradition as 
it developed through the third quarter of the nineteénth 
century after the collapse of the Chartist movement.2* On 
the ether hand, concerned with the problem of intellectual 
*mediations’ or ‘assimilations’ he overlooked the ‘theoretical 
confrontations’ taking place ‘at critical points and in certain 
controlling ideas’ between emergent socialist thought and 
the ‘commonsense’ ideology of Victorian liberal-capitalist 
society and its attendant illusions. While the Fabians, with 
their reformist programme and strategy of permeation, 
dragged themselves back ‘across the “rupture” ‘across the 
ideological divide’, ‘into an accommodation with the old’, 
the SDF men, ‘despite all the difficulties which Hyndman 
presents, continued to offer, until the eve of the World War, 
a confused and sectarian theory of revolutionary socialism’.!2 


Until the ‘quixotic outbreaks’ of 1886-7 the Fabian 
Society as a whole could hardly emerge from its drawing- 
room obscurity. In fact it remained preoccupied with the 
discussions of different schemes for social reconstruction and 
subscribed openly to none. The belief in the reconstitution 
of society ‘in accordance with the highest moral possibilities’! + 
was kept alive. Prior to the founding of the Society, at the 
third meeting of the original Davidsonian group on 23 Novem- 
ber 1883, this ‘Aim’ was supplemented by the following ‘Basis’: 
society based on the ‘competitive system’ should be recons- 
tructed ‘in such a manner as to secure the general welfare 
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and happiness’..® This ‘chif off the old-utilitarian block’ 
apart, no commitment to ‘state interference’ (‘collectivism’) 
was made as yet. Until the summer of 1887 scant attention 
was paid to the question of changing the ‘Basis’ in any 
way. In the meantime the Society appeared to belittle 
more than ‘another middle-class talking shop’, and a-sort 
of apolitical ‘aimlessness’ pervaded all its activities. The 
Fabians for the most part whiled away their time on polite 
causeries. Whereas other socialist and radical groups, 
especially the SDF men, were already immersed in the 
whirlpool of political unrest—they were organizing hunger 
marches, holding meetings at street corners, docks or factory 
gates, arousing the unemployed for militant demonstrations 
and encouraging popular resistance against the‘bans on free 
speech. The Fabians were so ‘genteel’ that asa body they 
mot only.took no part in such ‘riff-raff agitations but actually ' 
became anxious to disclaim any association therewith when 
they culminated in the Pall-Mall riots on ‘Black Monday’, 
8 February 1886,-and ‘Bloody Sunday’, 13 November, next 
year, in defence of the right .of public meeting in Trafalgar 
‘Square. These incidents, particularly the latter, frightened 
the ‘respectable’ Fabians and entrenched them firmly in 
‘their anti-revolutionary positions. Those who still;had any 
revolutionary pretension or illusion dissolved them imme- 
diately. Already in October 1886 Bland declared that the 
unemployed were ‘not the people to make a political 
revolution or even to carry agreat reform. The revolt of 
the empty stomach ends at the -baker’s shop’.}® Shaw after 
“Bloody Sunday’ (which .confirmed his disillusion ) became 
even .more blunt in affirming his lack of faith in the 
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conscious, revolutionary efforts of the proletariat. From 1886 
onwards the Fabian Society as a whole came to severe its 
- connexions with the SDF, the Anarchists and the Socialist 

League, and in so doing rejected revolutionism or ‘impossi- 
bilism’ in all its forms: socialist growth, in its view now, 
-was dependent on the continuity and health of the liberal- 

capitalist system. Sidney Webb and Annie Besant in 
. particular took the lead in moving the Society out of its 
.harrow confines and getting it involved in metropolitan 
politics. The former understood in early 1887 that the time 

was not favourable for ‘drawing-room socialism and scientific , 
politics’. The Society was therefore urged upon to redefine 

its purpose, and accordingly a committee was formed to 
-draft its new ‘Basis’. 

Fabian ‘Basis’ 1 
The Fabian Society, founded at the beginning of 1884, 

“produced a ‘Basis’ of tts own three and half years later. 
This document wherein Fabian objectives and programme 
were outlined, and to which all members were duty-bound 
“to subscribe, served its purpose for long. In fact, witha 
single addition in 1907, it remained unchanged for more than 
three decades. The ‘Basis’ opened with an affirmation of 
the belief that the Society ‘consists of socialists’, and then 
proceeded to argue: ‘It therefore aims at the reorganization 
of society by the emancipation of land and industrial capital 
` from individual and class ownership,-and the vesting of them 
_ in the community for the general benefit. In this way only 

can the natural and acquired advantages of the country be 
` equitably shared by the whole people. 
~ ‘The Society accordingly works for the extinction of 
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` private property in land and of the consequent individual 
- appropriation, in the form of rent, of the price paid for 
permission to use the earth, as well as for the advantages 
_ of superior soils and sites. 

‘The Society, further, works for the transfer to “the 
community of the administration of such industrial capital 
as can conveniently be managed socially. For, owing to the 
monopoly of the means of production in the ‘past, industrial 
inventions and the transformation of surplus income into 
capital have mainy enriched the proprietary class, the worker 
being dependent on that class for leave to earn a living. 

‘If these -measures be carried out, without compensation 
( though not without such relief to expropriated individuals 

.as may seem fit to the community ), rent and interest will 
be added to the reward of labour, the idle class now living 

_on the labour of others will necessarily disappear, and practical 

equality of opportunity will be maintained by the spontane- 
-ous action of economic forces with much less interference 
with personal liberty than the present system entails. 

‘For the attainment of these ends the Fabian Society looks 
to the spread of socialist opinions, and the social and political 
changes consequent thereon, including the establishment of 
equal citizenship for men and women. It seeks to achieve 
these ends by the general dissemination of knowledge as to 
the relation between the individual and society in its econo- 
_mic, ethical, and political aspects.’!7 

On a comparison of the’ Fabian ‘Basis’ with the Manifesto 

-of English Socialists ( 1893 )-which bore the mark -of both 
William Morris and Hyndman, E.P. Thompson acutely 
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commented: ‘In.every third word [of the first few para- 
- graphs in ithe former ] is an imprecise definition, .a qualifica- 
‘tion evasion. Reorganization” as apposed to revolutionary 
change; “emancipation”, not of the working class, but of 
“Land and Industrial Capital”—to be “vested in" in the com- 
munity,:not to be owned and controlled by the producers, 
the community-to “administer” “such industrial Capital” (not 
means of production.) “as can conveniently ‘be managed”.’18 
Implicitly, the alternative to private ownership was nation- 
_alization ‘by state monopoly or ‘municipalization’ without 
‘any transformation of the (social ) relations of production. 
The Fabian end was the creation—not of a society of equals, 
a co-operative socialist community—but of {practical equality 
of opportunity’ within the competitive, acquisitive:society, 
an equality to "be maintained automatically by ‘the sponte- 
‘neous action of economic ‘forces’ without any inconvenience 
to'Spersonal liberty’. Socialism was viewed not as the cul- 
_mination df:the conscious, revolutionary efforts of ‘the-work- 
~ ing dlasses‘but as the outcome of the ‘progressive enlighten- 
ment of society at ‘large. 


‘However, ‘to explain the objectives of the Fabian Society 
as enunciated in the ‘Basis, ‘its leading members delivered in 
“1888 a series of ‘lectures ‘before London audiences, Eight.of 
them were ‘published in ‘the following year under ‘the title 
Fabian Essays in Socialism edited by George ‘Bernard 'Shaw. 
This collection was divided into ‘three parts. “The ‘first, 
entitled “Fhe Basis of Socialism’, consisted of ‘four -essays, 
‘Economic’ iby Shaw, ‘Historic’ by Webb, ‘Industrial’ by 
William ‘Clarke and ‘Moral’ "by Sydney Olivier. “The second 
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part, headed ‘The Organization of Society’, included two 
essays, ‘Property under -ocialism’ by Graham Wallas, and 
‘Industry under Socialism’ by Annie Besant. The last part, 
named ‘The Transition to. Social Democracy’, contained an 
essay on ‘Transition’ by Shaw and the ether on ‘The ‘Outlook’ 
by Hurbert Bland. In his ‘Introduction’ to the 1920 reprint 
of the Essays Sidney Webb pointed out the changes ( albeit 
the very minor ones ) in Fabian thought and outlook since 
the publication of the first edition. 

This collection of essays indeed contained a classic state- 
ment ofthe Fabian approach to socialism: On the -basis of 
these-essays together with Webb's Introduction in question 
-it is possible to examine Fabian theories of rent and -value, 
of history, of the state and socialism, and its strategy of 
permeation. 


Political Economy 


Fabian economy wasa strange blending of Ricardo, Mill 
and Henry George, combined with the Jevonian concept of 
marginal utility ( as expounded by the clergyman-economist 
Philip Wicksteed ). Its ‘corner-stone’ was a generalized doc~ 
trine of rent, constructed from David Ricardo ( not the ‘real 
historical’ Ricardo with his theory of value but a-throughly 
*Fabianized’ Henry-Georgian Ricardo with his.law of rent! 9). 

The source of the wealth of the landlords, according to 
this law,.is ground rent arising from the ownership of the 
soil as:well.as-from the differences in the productive value of 
different ;pieces of cultivable lands. It isa matter of common 
knowledge ‘that wherever there is private property .in land, 
the owner allows a -tenant-cultivator to use the land on con- 
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dition of regular payment of rent to him in cash or kind. 
Thus, if all other considerations (e. g., the fertility of the 
soil, etc. ) are left aside, every landlord (even the owner of 
the worst land ), by virtue of his monopoly of the soil, ex- 
tracts from his tenant a basic minimum rent. This basic 
minimum rent enjoyed by all landlords is known as absolute 
rent. Besides, landlords also enjoy diferential rent the 
amount of which varies according to the productive value of 
the soil. Pieces of land which are more fertile and more 
accessible command higher rent than the less fertile and less. 
accessible ones. The difference between the price of produc- 
tion of agricultural products on the worst land and that of 
the same produced on land with a higher productivity repre~ 
sents differential rent received by the landowner. . Such rent 
may also arise from the investment of different amounts of 
capital in different pieces of land. From an illustration of 
this law of rent Bernard Shaw, in the Fabian Essays, arrives 
at the conclusion : the operation of such a law under private 
ownership leads to grave injustices. 

`- This law of rent, the Fabians argue, holds good not of 
‘land only. It is equally applicable to all capitalist enterprises. 
Max Beer sums up the Fabian position in this matter thus: 
‘A census of production would show striking differences in 
the output per head of the working people in the same 
branches of industry. The differences between the qualities 
of land would find their analogy in the differences between 
the sites of the factories and commercial offices, use of inven- 
tions and discoveries, raw materials and tools, forms of orga- 
‘nization and management ...The differential advantages of 
the more favoured establishments consisted of enormous 
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‘ industrial rents, the greatest portion of which was unearned 
increment, since the special advantages which resulted in the 
differential rents were not the effects of the mental and 
bodily efforts of the capitalists, and their rewards bore no 
relation whatever to their social services.’ 

Of the principal exponents of Fabianism ee Shaw 
who took upon himself the task of explaining its economic 
ideas in the Essays, attempted an analysis of the exchange 
value of commodities including labour power. Unlike Marx 
and very much like the marginal utilitarian theorists he 
` argued that the value of a commodity was determined by its 
utility and not by the quantum of labour embodied therein. 
` Being anti-Marxists themselves the Fabians used the bour- 
geois economic theories to counter the challenge posed by 
Marxism. The essence of capitalist exploitation was sought 
to be explained by Shaw not in terms of the Marxian theory 
` of surplus value but by an extension of the- Ricardian law of 
rent. But Shaw was not the lone Fabian in this respect. 
Sidney Webb, influenced as he was by John Stuart Mill’s 
elaboration of the law of rent, applied it, like Shaw, to 
movable capital as well as to land. Both Shaw and-Webb 
asserted that the extraction of rent led to grave injustices but 
none did ever explicitly accept the Marxian suggestion that 
the essence of ground rent was to be understood in terms of 
the determinate mode of appropriation of surplus value 
created by the producer classes. The Fabian refusal to accept 
Marx’s concept of surplus value was the direct outcome of 
their rejection of the labour theory of value on which this 
` concept rested. Embracing’ the neo-classical position in this 
matter Bernard Shaw and his Fabian colleagues upheld the 
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marginal theory of value and thereby poured cold water on 
the Marxian theory of exploitation and class struggle. 

The marginal theory of value was worked upon in the 
1870s'by a group of economists—Jevons in England, Walras 
in France and Menger in Austria. This neo-classical school 
regarded value.as a function of the independent influences of 
demand upon cost of production. Whereas in classical 
economic ‘theories as well as in Marxian, there was a separa- 
tion of exchange value from-use value, in the neo-classical 
approach exchange-value was considered to be a function of 
use value, i e., a function of the utility of a given commo- 
dity. Unable, however, ‘to express use-value quantitatively’, 

‘Mandel points out, ‘the marginalists fell back on a quantita- 
tive expression of the needs which use-value has to meet. 
They Isid down individual scales of needs; that is why this 
school thas ‘been correctly described as being ssbjectivist, 
since its starting-point is purely arbitrary, subjective... Never- 
theless, the quantitative expression of;needs is not enough to 
overcome:the difficulty. A man obviously has more need of 
bread and «water than of a diamond. Yet a diamond hasa 
higher exchange-value than that.of bread. A man has even 
more need of air, which normally possesses no exchange- 
value. This is.why the neo-classical theory states: it is not 
‘the intensity of-the need in itself, but the intensity of the 
last fragment of need not satisfied ( of the margjnal utility ) 
that determines value’.?! 

In keeping with this.marginal utilitarian theory of value 
Shaw-argued that the exchange-value of a commodity was 

' determined “by ‘the utility, not of the most useful but of the 

least-useful part of the stock. Commodities produced well 
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within the ‘margin of cultivation’ would fetch, he added, as 
high a price as commodities produced at the margin with 
much greater labour. Under such conditions the value of a 
commodity would vary inversely asthe supply. Now, wage 
was the value of a commodity which the worker sold: to the 
capitalist, and the commodity in question was labour-power. 
Dué to acute unemployment in the late-1880s in England this 
commodity became so plentiful. that with bare subsistence 
wages one could get, observed Shaw, as much common labour 
as possible. 

Analysing the British economic situation he maintained 
that as the productive power was increasing, it was being ex- 
pended in most cases on the production of socially useless 
commodities, namely, the luxurious items of consumption of 
the rich men. And this was because the institution of private 
property had inflated the purchasing power of the few rich 
while deflating that of the many poor. Thus diagnosing the 
economic ills of Britain Shaw and his Fabian circle proceeded 
to suggest their remedies. The main economic evil, according 
to the Fabians, lay in the fact that whereas the actual produ- 
cers were forced to live at the bare subsistence level, the 
owners of the means of production received large incomes in 
the form of rents arising from the possession of differential 
monopolies—whether of land, capital or ability or special 
skills. Since these rents belonged to the community asa 
wholé and not to the monopolists, the remedy prescribed was 
the ‘socialization’ of monopoly incomes through ‘public’ 
ownership of these monopolies. This suggestion of the 
Fabians reflected their indebtedness to Henry George and 
other bourgeois-liberal economists. 
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“With an eye to the historical situation in which the 
demand was raised for the nationalization of land one author 
has observed : ‘The capitalists are aware that the landlowners’ 
monopoly baulks the development of productive forces in 
agriculture. In the hey-day of capitalism the more radical 
bourgeois economists ( such as Henry George) advocated 
state ownership of the land. Such public ownership of the 
land would make possible the abolition of @bsoluie rent and 
would: stimulate improved and cheaper methods of growing 
food.'?® This demand was also endorsed by John Stuart 
Mill, land and labour leagues, land reform associations 
aud similar bodies for decades before the appearance of the 
Fabians in the 1880s. ‘In no country, however, did the 
capitalist class push to extremes a claim for public ownership 
of land (though the division of land amongst the peasantry 
was effected by the French Revolution of 1789 ). In practice 
no radical change in the ownership of the land has ever 
been effected except as the fruit of social revolution. There- 
fore, despite “theoretical advantages”, capitalism is not 
prepared to strike at the ownership of land; such a revolu- 
tionary measure as the expropriation of the landowners 
is too much akin to the revolutionary claim put forward 
by the workers, that the capitalists themselves must surrender 
into public ownership the means of production that they 
own. The question of taking the land into public ownership 
tends, therefore, to be glossed over and the capitalists 
content themselves with merging their interests with those 
of the landowners by themselves acquiring a substantial 
share in the ownership of the land."?% Here the difference 
‘between the bourgeois economists and the Fabians appears 
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to lie in the latter’s claim to a socialist status. Shaw, Webb 
and their circle were greatly influenced by Henry George’s 
economic ideas as well as those of Ricardo, Mill and 
Jevons. They attempted to go beyond George and others 
and apply the law of rent not to land alone but to capital 
and ability as well. The Fabians indeed demanded some sort 
of ‘public’ ownership not only of land but also of a number 
of capitalist enterprises and the reduction of the wages of 
-superintendence. ' 

But it is to be borne in mind, Cole pointed out, that the 
Fabians ‘did not, as is often supposed, put their emphasis on 
nationalization as the essential of socialism. Pride of place 
was given rather to the social appropiration of “rent” in all 
its forms, with taxation as the principal instrument for 
effecting the transfer.’ 34 Whenever they advocated 
nationalization the Fabians in general and Shaw in particular 
were in favour of compensating the individual thus expropri- 
ated, The money needed for such compensation, however, 
should be raised by taxing the whole body of property owners 
in order to prevent a mere nominal transfer of ownership 
that would leave the public burdened with a charge for 
interest. 

The most outstanding form of ‘unearned income’, 
according to the Fabians, was the rent of land. Their 
demand for ‘public’ appropriation of this rent, however, did 
not mean that they wanted to ‘nationalize’ the land in the 
sense of handing it over to the ownership and control of 
public agencies at the national level. Land possession should 
be transferred from irdividual monopolists to local or 
Tegional public authorities, and the Fabians always stressed ° 
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the importance of local government as an essential component 
of socialist society. For seasons, mainly technical, some 
industries and services should pass into the ownership and 
control of the national government, e. g., the railways as well 
as those industries which had been in the hands of great 
private trusts. In the case of such trustification and 
consequent nationalization the Fabians were in faveur of 
entrusting the actual administration to elected public boards 
or commissions, rejecting the idea of workers control. 
However, in this scheme of things national administration 
occupied an exceptional place; as the Fabians advocated. 
municipalization of a great majority of industries and 
services, they envisaged most of them to be passing into the 
hands of the municipality or county council. In fact, the 
Fabians were a group of Londoners, and they pinned! great 
hopes on the London County Council of which Sidney 
Webb in particular was an active member from 1892 
onward. 

The local or regional public bodies should establish new 
productive enterprises in direct competition with the 
capitalists. These municipal industries, being free from all 
charges for rent or interest, would be able to maintain better - 
conditions of work and to give better wages, thereby 
attracting a great majority of workers of capitalist enterprises. 
These public concerns, run efficiently, would gradually 
eliminate through competition profit-seeking private 
industries and services. This was indeed, as Cole remarked, 
an echo of Louis Blanc’s ideas of the 1840s and of Lassalle’s 
of the-1860s. ‘Except in the case of the basic services, such 
as the railways, and of industries dominated by private trust } 
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and combines, the essayists envisaged’, he added, ‘the process 
of socialization in terms less of the taking over of existing 
enterprises than of the establishment of new ones with 
public capital derived from the progressive confiscation of 
“rent”,’25 

In short, the Fabian explanation of the ‘economic basis’ 
of socialism was predicated on the rejection of the labour 
theory of value and its replacement by the expanded concepts 
of rent and final utility. Clearly its objective was to prove. 
the need for reducing the amount of incomes from land, 
capital and exceptional ability by means, chiefly, of taxation 
and redistributing: it through social services, public invest- 
ments and better wages. By implication this involved the 
blurring of the exploitative character of capitalism and of 
its basic contradictions rooted within the sphere of produc- 
tion (its relations ) and incapable of superficial remedies, 
the rejection of the Marxian theory of class struggle and 
adoption of a strategy of gradualism leading to a sort of ‘state 
capitalism’ or its municipal variant without any change in 
the structure of ‘industrial’ society. 

‘Historic Evolution’ : the ‘Inevitability of Gradualness’ 

Though they disavowed any collective views on history, 

the Fabians’ works, their differences notwithstanding, 

‘underline a notion of historical ‘development’ with a 
` determinist and narrowly voluntarist streak, typical of the 
Marxists of the Second International. The Fabian Essays 
in particular reveal a fairly common outlook about ‘historic 
evolution’®® : the advent of socialism was considered to be 
the invitable outcome not of the dialectics of specific historical 
contradictions and the revolutionary class struggles, but 
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rather of an evolutionary process of piecemeal reforms in an 
institutional continuum. Fabianism was indeed evolutionary 
:in’essence: capitalism, it was believed, was growing into 
“socialism under the stress of economic as well as other forces. 
, Such an evolutionary outlook permeated all the Essays, 
especially Sidney Webb's contribution to the publication. 
“Webb's ‘historic sense’, as with many of his contemporaries, 
_Was ‘influenced -by the evolutionary ideas of Comte, Darwin 
and Spencer. Thanks to the latter's efforts, ‘no philosopher’, 
he wrote, ‘now looks for anything but the gradual evolution 
.of the new order from the old, without breach of continuity 
‘or abrupt change of the entire social tissue at any point 
during the process.27 Webb in his ‘historic’ essay outlined 
this notion of the continuity of development from capitalism 
“and William Clarke elaborated it in his contribution on the. 
‘industrial’ basis. Both based their views on the history of 
their own country, Britain, the latter referring, in addition, 
“ to American developments. . 
In describing the ‘historic basis’ of socialism Sidney Webb 
stressed three overlapping stages of ‘social development’—the 
“told synthesis’, the ‘period of anarchy’ and the ‘new synthesis’. 
He illustrated at some length how the surviving feudal ‘nexus’ 
' was dissolved through the growth of industrialism, how 
subsequently came the brutal reign of individualism under 
the guise of freedom of contract, and complete laisses-faire 
( followed by an ‘intellectual and moral revolt’ against it by 
‘Owen, Carlyle, Ruskin, Chiristian socialists, John Stuart 
Mill and others ) and finally how the anarchic individualism 
and ‘unrestrained’ private property had to be successively 
regulated and limited by the state. In his characteristic 
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style Webb explained the amelioratory process in the latest 
phase of ‘historic evolution’ thus: ‘The liberty of property 
‘owner to oppress the propertyless by the levy of economic 
tribute of rent and interest- began to be circumscribed, 
pared away, obstructed and forbidden in various ‘directions. 
Slice after slice has gradually been cut from the profits of 
-capital, and therefore from its selling value, by socially 
„beneficial restrictions on its user’s liberty to do as he liked 
-with it. Slice after slice: has been cut off the incomes from 
rent and interest by the gradual shifting of taxation from 
consumers to persons enjoying incomes above the average of 
the kingdom. Step by step the political power and political 
organization of the country have been used for industrial 
ends...and almost every conceivable trade is, somewhere or 
_other, carried on by parish, municipality, or the National 
‘Government itself without the intervention of any 
-middleman or capitalist.’?8 

- Weeb added to this a fairly long Teipin of the 
extension of the state and muncipal activities among which 
the most notable were factory acts, health acts, the-post 
office, the armed services, the coinage, roads and transport, 
and municipal gas, water and tramways. ‘Parallel with this 
progressive nationalization or municipalization of industry’, 
he pointed out, ‘there has gone on the elimination of the 
¿purely personal element in business management.’ His 
“argument was that, contrary to the doubts expressed by the 
“older economists, almost all kinds of industry were success- 
fully managed by the salaried officers employed by joint-stock 
companies, and hence their ‘shareholders could be expropria- 
ted by the community with no more dislocation of the 
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industries...than is caused by the daily purchase of shares 
on the Stock Exchange’? 


On this basis Sidney observed that the ‘history of the 
century is an almost continuous record of the progress of 
socialism’, Of course the ‘irresistible’ growth of democracy 
had been the mainstream carrying society towards socialism 
in recent times. But the rise of democracy, in Webb's view, 
was closely related to the pressures of economical and tech- 
nological forces, .As he wrote: the steam engine was a 
Frankenstein’ which the landlords and capitalists ‘had 
better not have raised; for with it comes inevitably urban: 
democracy...and socialism’.2® Webb was critical of the early 
utopians who failed to take into consideration ‘the blind’ 
social forces which they could not control, and which went 
on inexorably working out social salvation in ways unsuspec- 
ted by’ them.3! 

To Webb socialism meant simply ‘the conscious and 
explicit assertion of the principles of social organization: 
which have been already in great part unconsciously adop- 
ted.’82 He firmly believed that ‘it is through the slow and 
gradual turning of the popular mind to new principles that 
social reorganization bit by bit comes,’8* Accordingly it was 
emphasized that the process of evolution towards socialism 
could only be (i) democratic and acceptable to the people at 
large, ( ii ) gradual, causing no dislocation, ( iii ) morally ap- 
provable and ( iv ), in Britain, at any rate, constitutional and 
peaceful. It had been recognized by both socialists and radi- 
cal liberals, Webb added, that there must be ‘the gradual 
substitution of organized co-operation for the anarchy of com- 
petitive struggle, 34 
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From the history of British capitalism Sidney derived the 
‘conclusion that it was inevitably ‘socializing’ itself. In his 
opinion society was definitely transiting from ‘individualism’ 
to ‘collectivism’. ‘The heavens of individualism’, he conti- 
mued, ‘are rolling up before our eyes like a scroll and even the 
Bishops believe and tremble.’?5 What he considered to be 
the ‘unconscious abandonment of individualism’ and ‘irresis- 
tible glide into collectivist socialism’ was nothing else than 
the process of capitalist socialization of the late-19th cen- 
tury. Hopefully socialism in this sense was permeating the 
whole of modern society. That is why, even the liberal poli- 
ticians like Sir William Harcourt could claim: ‘we are all 
socialists now’. ‘If’, in spite of all this, ‘private property in 
land and capital necessarily keeps the many workers perma- 
nently poor ( through no fault of their own ) in order to make - 
the few idlers rich (from no merit of their own Y, Webb ` 
prophesied, ‘private property in land and capital will inevitably 
go the way of feudalism which it superseded.’*® Though 
socialism was declared ‘inevitable’ asa tendency already in 
active operation within the framework of capitalism, still the 
task of socialists ( gradualists) was considered as one of 
consciously helping this tendency along. As Webb said : ‘The 
“Zeitgeist” is potent ; but it does not pass Acts of Parliament 
without legislators... Though our decisions are moulded by the 
circumstances of the time, and the environment at least rough- 
hews our ends, shape them as we will; yet each generation 
decides for itself. It still rests with the individual to resist or 
promote the social evolution." In other words, the Web- 
bian policy was clearly that of swimming consciously with 
the current rather than against it. 
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William Clarke, in taking into account the ‘changes’ in 
Great Britain as well as in the United States, carried further 
Webb’s discussion on the rise of industrial capitalism and his - 
hints at its subsequent development involving the separation 
of ownership and control. Originally, the capitalist, Clarke 
pointed out, was an entrepreneur, a manager who received for . 
his active function of ‘superintendence’ exhorbitant ‘wages’. 
With the obsolescence of the small-scale producer and the 
growth of monopolies the differentiation of capitalist and 
manager became ‘inevitable’. Through a joint-stock company 
or Compagnie Anonyme a capitalist in England ‘can hold - 


stock in an enterprise at the Antipodes which he has never’ ~ 


visited and never intends to visit, and which, therefore, he 
cannot “superintend” in any way.’® Naturally, the joint- 
stock capitalist ‘abdicated’ his position as overseer and engaged 
a- salaried manager whose business was to earn for his 
employers the maximum dividends possible. The obvious 
consequence of monopolization and trustification, said Clarke, 
was the negation of the very freedom of competition which . 
capitalism ‘posits as its first principle’.?® The monopolist 
combinations, he argued, proved themselves to be most 
economical and efficient in organizing production and exchange. 
Thanks to this development society could now get rid of the 
owner-capitalist, as it did with the slave-owner or landlord, 
without hampering business in any way. 

From his examination of ‘the inevitable drift and tendency 
of things’ Clarke arrived at the same conclusion as did Webb. 
His moral was that an economic evolution was proceeding 
‘practically independent of our individual desires and 
prejudices’, ‘by changing the conditions of material production’ 
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and ifso facto effecting a ‘revolution in our modern 'life’.*° 
The growth of monopolies increasingly managed by a 
professional elite was paving the way for the state to dispossess - 
the idle dividend-receivers, re-employing, at a suitable 
remuneration, only those who were ‘skilled organizers and 
administrators. William Clarke was no less a ‘conscious - 
gradualist’ than the other Fabian essayists. In his opinion as” 
in Webb’s the function of the conscious socialist was not to. 
undo what the capitalists were doing unwittingly. for the- 
people but rather to educate, organize and prepare gradually 
the latter for taking up the ‘threads’ falling from the ‘weak - 
hands’ of a useless rentier class. Thus alone, Clarke believed, 
could the class struggle be ended and socialism achieved. ` 
All the Fabian essayists, without exception, held the same 
opinion about historical causation, shared the same emphasis . 
on economic determinism and gradualism. Even Hubert - 
Bland who in his essay on ‘The Outlook’ reminded the other - 
Fabians that ‘although socialism involves state control, state 
control does not imply socialism’,4* was no different from 
them in his belief that ‘revolutionary heroics, natural and 
unblameable enough in exuberant puerility, are imbecile 
babblement in muscular adolescence, and in manhood would 
be criminal folly’. He declared : ‘until the economic moment 
had arrived’, ‘until the capitalist system has worked itself 
out to its logical expression’, ‘the social revolution is impossi- 
ble’, ‘although the hungry or the ignorant may kick up a 
dust in Whitechapel and make a bloody puddle in Trafalgar 
Square’.*® Almost all the leading Fabians upheld the same’. 
principle of gradualism as against utopianism or catastrophism | 
almost since the inception of the Society. They affirmed ` 
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time and again the belief that socialism would grow inevitably 
(in due course) out of capitalism without any class struggle, 
revolution or serious dislocation in social life. It could be 
achieved, both Sydney Olivier and Graham Wallas thought, 
by persuasion or by the judicious application of ‘palliatives' 
which Clarke was very much willing to accept or work for. 
To Olivier socialism was simply ‘an industrial system for 
the supply of the material requisites of human social 
existence.4* Most of them held fast to the essential 
( juridical ) concept of ‘public ownership’. To them socialism 
was indeed ‘the mere antonym of Zaisseg faire. ‘The leading 
Fabian groups’, as Hobsbawm observed, ‘regarded not so much 
capitalism as the latssez-faire Cobdenite type of capitalism 
of mid-victorian Britain as its immediate and chief enemy’.*® 
Socialism was reduced by them to some sort of rationalized 
state capitalism. For Wallas as for the other Fabians the 
objective was the gradual transformation of the police state 
of capitalism into the welfare state which would extend its 
control over economic life in order to secure to the people 
the means of a decent life. Annie Besant, distinguishing in 
her essay between ‘evolutionary’ and ‘catastrophic’ changes, 
spoke for the same kind of ‘state socialism’ or its municipal 
variant without raising any question about the transformation 
of dominant social relationships. Like Webb, Bernard Shaw 
advocated, in order to eliminate private property, such 
measures which meant simply ‘applications of principles’ and 
‘extensions of practices’ already found in British 
development.*® So one and all subscribed to the same 
doctrine of economic determinism and gradualism. The 
Webbian conception of ‘social transformation’ through what 
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was called ‘the conscious growth of social feeling’ and by 
means of ameliorative reforms within the existing institutional 
framework of capitalism was not at all an antithesis but 
rather a complementary part of the belief in an evolutionary 
process which would inevitably lead to socialism.47 The 
‘inevitability of gradualness’ was the Fabian antidote to class 
struggle and ‘catastrophism’. The concept was expounded 
clearly in Webb's essay, though the phrase was not used 
before the early 1920s. 

Shortly after the publication of Fabian Essays William 
Morris made a devastating criticism of its dominant ideas in 
a long review in the Commonweal of 25 January 1890. The 
Fabian falsification of the class struggle in history was the 
main target of his attack. Pointing directly to Sidney Webb, 
Morris wrote: ‘he was the leader in this...disastrous move. 
He seems to enjoy all the humiliations of opportunism, to 
revel in it.’ His ‘Historic’ essay dispensed with the class 
struggle, removed it from the centre of the stage and substi- 
tuted for it the familiar pieties about state regulation of 
industry to oust thereby the anarchy of competition. Webb 
-described with rhetoric flourishes the amelioratory process 
at work within capitalism in its latest phase. The latter, 
in the imagery of ballroom, was helping ‘our irrestible glide 
into socialism.’ Webb ‘isso anxious’, Morris continued to 
‘comment on his ‘rollicking opportunism’, ‘to prove the 
commonplace that our present industrial system embraces 
‘some of the machinery by means of whicha socialist system 
might be worked...that his paper seems to produce the im- 
‘pression of one who thinks that we are already in the first 
stages of socialistic life.’ The model framed by Webb—one of 
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‘municipal socialism’—might logically seem to work; ‘yet.. 
historically it may do nothing of the kind: the highly cen- 
tralized municipal administration of the Roman Empire did- 
notin the least alter the economic basis of chattel slavery’. . 
Morris dismissed Webb’s ‘historic’ basis of socialism as un-. 
historical, inaccurate and misleading. It blurred, he said, the: 
distinctive character of capitalism, the essential basis of, 
exploitation in such society and advanced a generalized and. l 
ill-defined concept of ‘industrialism’. For Morris, socialism: - 
could not be identified with large-scale industrialism nor 
could the latter be an essential basis of its existence.4® `- . 
- Whereas in the Fabian Society’s official historian Edward . 
Pease’s evaluation thirty years later: the Fabians rightly - 
believed in the ‘inevitability of gradualism’. To them evolu- 
tionism was essential ; the idea of ‘revolutionary catastrophe’ 
almost an ‘excrescence’.t® The Society emphasized the im- 
possibility of the revolution of the working classes against 
capital. It desired to mitigate rather than exacerbate the 
struggle between the antagonistic classes through a gradual 
amelioration of social conditions.5° The Fabians treated 
‘socialism as a principle already in part embodied in the 
constitution of society...gradually extending its influence’ in . 
a large industrial society. Fabian socialism was indeed ‘an. 
interpretation of the spirit of the times. The Fabian 
principle of municipalization, Pease stressed, orginated long 
before the Society was established, and ‘all that the...Society 
did was to explain its social implications and advocate its _ 
wider extension’.54 Socialism in the sense of state interven- 
tion arose out of its necessity in a complex industrial society. 
For that reason the work of the Society turned out to be not 
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too tortuous: it was one of grasping an already existing 
tendency, explaining and’ justifying it to all social classes, 
The Fabian Society, wrote Pease, ‘based socialism, not on the 
speculations of a German philosopher, but on the obvious 
evolution of society...it built up the edifice of socialism on 
the foundations of our existing political and social institu-- 
tions: it proved that socialism was but the next step in the 
development of society, rendered inevitable by the changes- 
which followed from the industrial revolution of the eighte- 
enth century.’5* 

Soctalism at Home i 

Clearly in the Fabian thinking socialism is restricted pri- 
marily to ‘a property-form’,53 ‘system of property-holding’,5* - 
at an advanced stage of ‘industrialism’ for the equitable dis- 
tribution of the material prequisites for better social life. 
Just as in the Fabian ‘Basis’ so also in the amended ‘Rules’ of 
the Society ( 1939 )5° great emphasis was laid on the achieve- 
ment of ‘equality of opportunity’ through the extension of 
public ( state or municipal ) ownership or control. “The socia- 
lism advocated by the Fabian Society is state socialism ex-- 
clusively’ so commented Bernard Shaw in Tract 70 entitled 
‘Report on Fabian Policy’.58 For the Fabians socialism was 
about ‘equality’; it was not about what Morris called the 
‘society of equals? The Fabians, in his view, were bureau- 
cratic collectivists pleading reforms which were nothing 
more than ‘schemes for substituting business-like administra- 
tion in the interests of the public for the old Whig 
muddle’.5* Their enemy was not capitalist individualism as 
such but its old Whig variety backed up by pockets of ves- 
ted interest and entrenched privilege. Fabian socialism,. 
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‘Olivier insisted, was ‘merely individualism rationalized, orga- 
nized, clothed, and in its right mind’.5® Its aim was never 
the negation of the key requisite for the functioning of those 
putative ( invisible ) mechanisms which made the observed 

-forms of capitalist exploitation ( profit on capital ) possible— 
that is, the severance of the ‘conditions of production’ from 
the producers, the separation between the ‘labouring man and 
his instruments of labour’. 

The Shavian statement quoted above epitomized the 
Fabian position on not only socialism but also its relation 
with state. The state, in their view, is not a set of activities 
by means of which a ruling class endeavours to maintain 
“‘conditions of production’ and therefore ‘conditions of op- 
pression’. It, they believed, was identified with the whole 
people by the ‘irresistible progress of democracy’. The state 
apparatus as developed in the monopoly stage of capitalism 
was considered to be a prefiguring of the machinery for the 
promotion of welfare of the community as a whole. - It was 
séen not as a coercive power to be smashed but rather as an 
‘instrument to be captured and used for effecting social 
change. In fact state intervention was equated with socia- 
lism, for every extension of state activity was regarded asa 
-step forward in the direction of socialism. The Fabians were 
-really convinced of the necessity of vesting in the state 
-organs, national or local, control over certain aspects of eco- 
nomic life in order to ameliorate the conditions not only of 
the working classes but also of the community which, asa 
whole, was, in their view, the victim of capitalist depriva- 
tion. 

The Fabians’ ‘state socialism’ began with a programme 
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of slow extension of national and municipal control over- 
social life. In the early days they placed great hopes on the 
newly established county councils as the chief instruments- 
for building socialism in instalments. The call they gave- 
was for the ‘municipalization’ of certain services like water 
supply, gas, docks, markets and tramways or at least 
improvement of such metropolitan services especially in the- 
case of London. In fact among the Fabian essayists who 
-were inspired by the changes in better governed cities like 
Birmingham Annie Besant was the foremost—she chalked 
out a plan for achieving socialism by county councils taxing 
ground values, owning industries, providing work for the 
unemployed, helping the sick and the aged, and running 
essential services from baths to libraries. H. G. Wells 
poured intense ridicule on the Fabian dreams of establishing 
socialism by ‘odd little jobbing about municipal gas and 
water’.5°® They were often derided as ‘experts in the politics- 
of the parish pump, an exponent of “gas and water 
socialism”.’6° 

The municipalization programme which the Fabians had’ 
advocated long since was not at all novel or untried before. 
Much of it owed’a lot to a section of the London Radicals. 
who had been pioneers in the field. The Fabians’ predecessors 
in matters of theory of municipal reform included, chiefly, 
JEB. Firth and Joseph Chamberlain. In fact the Chamber- 
lainites, particularly in Birmingham, proceeded to carry 
through a programme of ‘gas and water socialism’ based on 
municipalization of essential services, Beyond the sphere of 
‘municipal socialism’ their programme extended not to the 
nationalization of any of the basic means of production but. 
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-only to the development of social reforms and services and 
their financing by means of heavy taxation of the rich. 

The Fabians, of course, went a little step further. They 
in quite early days added to their project of municipal 
‘reforms demands for nationalization of certain industries 
-and services. By 1891 the Society set out a policy which, 
- besides advocating the extension of existing regulatory and 
protective functions of the state and of *municipalization’ 
- for the welfare of the community as a whole, called for 
the nationalization of railways, canals and coal-mines. 
The detailed plan in this regard was not to come before 
za lapse of two and half decades. Although they made 
in their programme some room for nationalization, the 
- early Fabians did not favour the idea of its extension even 
to the major means of production and distribution or 
-workers control of the same ( which Webb later dismissed 
-as mere ‘shibboleth’). Wholesale nationalization was an 
anathema to them, They hedged on their moderate 
programme of nationalization with provisions for compensa- 
' tion. Notwithstanding the formal declaration in the ‘Basis’ 
that the nationalization measures ‘be carried out without 
compensation’, Shaw in his essay on ‘Transition’ clearly 
stressed the need for compensating each individual expropria- 
ted. He rejected the plea for nationalization without 
compensation ‘as spoliation, worthy only of revolutionary 
‘socialists. The no-compensation cry is indeed a piece of 
unpractical catastrophic insurrectionism’.®! Since socialism 
was to come by degrees, it would be wise, he argued, 
to compensate the expropriated individual duly. The 
funds necessary for. the purpose of -nationalization with 
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“compensation and other welfare functions of the state or of 
‘its local organs, the Fabians insisted, should come not from 
“any public borrowing but from the transfer of ‘rents’ to the 
“state through the progressive taxation of the property- 
owners. 
The Fabian reform policy, as it had evolved since , 1886-7, 
-was incorporated almost in its entirety in Labour and the 
New Social Order drafted for the 1918 Labour Party Confe- 
‘rence at Nottingham by a committee headed by Sidney 
Webb. The document ‘bears in every line (even to the capital 
letters) the unmistakable Webb trademark,’ said Margaret 
Cole.8* Another historian of Fabianism wrote; it ‘must 
" be considered amongst Sidney Webb’s most skilful Pieces of 
“permeation”. The bricks of earlier Labour Party resolutions 
‘are clearly put together with a little mortar of Fabian 
` doctrine to produce a recognizably Fabian edifice? -The 
` manifesto could then be taken as a systematic exposition 
_ of the latest Fabian positions a8 well. The kind of socialism 
_ envisioned here was in essence moderate, constitutional 
cand evolutionary. Its four ‘pillars’ were termed: (i) ‘the 
universal enforcement of the national minimum’. (ii) ‘the 
democratic control of industry’, (iii) ‘the revolution in 
finance’ and (iv) ‘the surplus wealth for the common good’. 
"The first, an Webbian phrase, contained all the Fabian 
‘proposals for wages, hours, health, safety, housing, education, 
“-public works and the prevention of unemployment. The 
` -third stood for not only changes in the use of direct taxation, 
income and super-tax, but also a steep increase in death 
duties and sharply graduated capital levy to pay off a substan- 
-tial part of the national debt. The fourth meant the transfer 
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of that surplus, ‘the extra profits of the fortunate capitalists: 
«devoted very largely to the senseless luxury of an idle rich 
class’, to public use. This ‘constantly arising surplus’ would 
provide the ‘new capital’ needed for ‘the perpetual improve-- 
ment and of increase’ of various public enterprises and. 
services. The second included, apart from the extension of 
political democracy through complete adult suffrage, the 
abolition of the House of Lords and the like, demands. 
for ‘the progressive elimination from the contol of industry- 
of the private capitalist? and ‘its genuinely scientific 
reorganization’ by the adoption of ‘those systems and! 
methods of administration’ which were most likely to 
promote the ‘public interest’ instead of profiteering. Imme- 
diately it meant the nationalization of transport and mines,. 
electricity and life insurance and the municipalization of 
services such as the supply of coal and milk.6* By implica- 
tion the (formal) ownership of industry or service would 
belong to the (democratic=representative) state (identical! 
with the whole people) and actual control to the ‘scientific” 
experts and administrators. The ‘democratic control of 
industry’ never meart, for the leading Fabians, any real’ 
control by the primary producers or workers. 

The Fabians indeed believed that just as the working. 
classes could not depended upon for bringing about socialism: 
by their own efforts, so also they could not have any voice in 
the management of ‘socialized’ industry or in the determi- 
nation of its policy. The idea of ‘workers’ control’ over 
industry was simply rejected out of hand. The Fabians instead 
pleaded for its control (indirectly) by ‘democratically’ chosen 
public authorities, boards or commissions analogous to the 
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public corporations of the time and directly or through them 
by the actual managers or supervisors. They all were con- 
vinced that in the transitional stage it would be necessary to 
offer the latter high salaries (comparable to the ones paid by 
private industry) to attract men of ability to do the actual 
running of ‘socialized’ undertakings. This attitude towards 
workers’ role in production and management of industry 
was best expressed by Annie Besant in her contribution 
(‘Industry under Socialism’) to the Fabian Essays. The same 
tone was set by the Webbs in their later work on labour 
unions, Though by the time of their publications on the 
History of Trade Untontsm (1894) and Industrial Democracy 
(1897) the Webbs remedied the Fabians’ deficient knowledge 
of trade unions and felt compelled to recognize them as being 
an important ‘political force’ or ‘constituting an essential 
part of the social structure,85 they were reluctant to assign 
the workers’ organizations a role more than that of bargain- 
ing agencies (for the enforcement of ‘fair wages policy’ or of 
the bourgeois principle of distribution according to the 
quantity of labour) or of ones meant to ‘discipline’ the 
labourers. For the Webbs, as for Shaw and Besant, ‘industrial 
democracy’ meant not producer-chosen management but, 
on the contrary, professional management responsible to the 
elected (representative) public authorities. 


The socialism which the Fabians stood for was a society 
of superior kind to be built by the people far superior to the 
labouring mass. The Webbs as well as their close associates 
searched for such people among the new class of salariat— 
trained, professional, ‘scientific’ administrators and experts. 
They had unshakeable faith in their competence and ‘disin- 

9 
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terested’ devotion to the service of the community as a 
whole. Themselves part of the nouvelle ceuohe sociale of the 
late 19th century the leading Fabians believed in the mission 
of this class to ‘reorganize’ British society into an ‘efficient’ 
order free from selfish sectionalism The professional elite 
would be the modern prototype of Plato’s ‘philosopher kings’ 
(‘guardians’) or- Comte’s enlightened managers. The 
industrial society which the Webbs expected to advance to- 
wards ‘scientific socialism’, under ‘expert guidance’, superseding 
archaic struggles, would be quite in harmony with their 
conception of ‘national efficiency’ and social regeneration. 
Sidney Webb among others tended to reduce the problems 
of modern industrial society to those of ‘social engineering’ 
and ‘scientific administration’ by trained bureaucrats and 
experts. Stressing this position of the Fabians Beatrice Webb 
said : they were ‘B's, benevolent, bourgeois and bureaucratic’ 
in contrast to the ‘A’s who were ‘aristocratic, anarchist and 
arrogant. 88 

Doubtful of the ordinary citizens capacity for the 
‘intellectual apprehension of socialism’ and its necessity, the 
Webbs increasingly thought it sufficient for them to have 
a ‘consciousness of consent’ to the welfare measures adopted 
by skilled political engineers? Sceptical of a high degree 
of popular participation in politics and intolerant of the 
cumbersome, wasteful process involved therein, they pressed 
for a rule by a superior caste ( Wells’ ‘Samurai’ ) which could 
well combine an enlightened sense of duty with competence 
to lead the ‘poor muddled’ workers to socialism. The ignorance 
of the many was the obverse of the enlightened few. Given 
their commitment to ‘national efficiency’ and concern for 
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social reform both the Webbs and Shaw preferred big, 
centralized units—be they great powers, monopoly business 
or large agencies of administration—to small or medium ones, 
as being highly efficient, far-sighted, economical and free from 
the anarchy of complete /atssez- faire. Contemptuous of the 
‘stupidity’ of the working classes Shaw became increasingly 
critical of the extension of democracy. He thought this 
‘stupidity’ the main hindrance to socialism and suggested the 
method for its removal. The freedom of electoral choice, he 
insisted, must be restricted. Manhood suffrage had merely 
replaced ‘appointment by the corrupt few’ with ‘election by 
the incompetent many’.6® Any further extension of suffrage, 
Shaw feared, would be a disaster—it would put power into 
the hands of the ‘riff-raff’ and set the country on the road to 
‘national suicide’.*®® This impatience with democracy was 
closely related to his growing belief in the selective breeding 
of the ‘superman’ and ‘life-force’ philosophy. But Sidney could 
not postpone the revival of the British social organism until 
a new race of ‘supermen’ had been bred up ( through eugenic 
method ) to bring the millenium. He thought that improved 
education and intelligent politics would at least begin the 
process of national regeneration. Believing as he did with 
others in the cult of the specialist Sidney favoured a benevolent 
dictatorship run by a superior caste of skilled social engineers.7° 
For the majority of the Fabians socialism was a sort of 
donation ( in the form of slow reform ) to the common people 
from above and outside via the state institutions and the 
elite which manned them. It was nothing other than 
bureaucratic ‘state socialism’ in the era of social capitalism. 
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Imperialism Abroad 


Hand in hand with the plea for this kind of socialism at 
home went the Fabians’ rationalization of the British empire as 
a ‘civilizing’ force. By the turn of the century they in company 
with the Liberal Imperialists (‘Limps’ ) became oblivious of 
any contradiction between the demand for a domestic policy 
of ‘radical’ reform and the support for British imperialist 
expansion across the world. The Fabian position turned 
out to be quite similar to that of their forerunners, Joseph 
Chamberlain and Charles Dilke. The Chamberlainites indeed 
fused their domestic ‘Radical Programme’ with a firm belief 
in the ‘civilizing mission’ of British imperialism. Neither the 
‘Radical’ imperialists of their variety nor the Fabian socialists 
after them ever threw any serious challenge to capitalism at 
home or its expansion abroad. The latter’s response to 
imperialism proved wholly unambiguous on the outbreak of 
the South Africa war. The Fabians for the most part came 
out in defence of the war and annexation of the Boer 
tepublics. They became unabashed advocates of Bri ish 
expansionism. The Webbs as well as their close associates 
did not mind forging an alliance with the impertalist 
wing of the Liberal Party (through R. B. Haldane) as 
against Campbell-Bannerman faction for pressing upon the 
former their domestic policy of ‘collectivism’. The Fabians” 
well-known preference for large, efficient units was plain 
enough in the attitude they adopted towards the British 
empire vis-a-vis the Boer republics. Especially Shaw among 
them, pointed out Cole and Postgate, ‘intensely disliked small 
natiohs and backward peoples as obstacles to the onward 
march of civilization, and was inclined to regard the British 
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Empire—despite the rude things he often said about it—as a 
potentially civilizing force; while the Fabian love of order 
and competent administration made many of the Fabian 
leaders exceedingly impatient of anarchic “Leftism” in all its 
-forms’.7) Shaw's Fabianism and the Empire well explains 
‘this point. 

The ‘overriding claim of efficiency’ not only in home but 
’ also in external affairs was the dominant theme of the Shavian 
manifesto. It was argued that the earth belonged to mankind 
and the valid moral right to national as well as individual 
possession rested on the efficient use its occupier made of it 
in the interests of the world community. ‘The notion that a 
nation has a right to do what it pleases with its own territory, 
without reference to the interests of the rest of the world is 
no more tenable’. Shaw's view of colonialism was determined 
by his categorization of ‘higher’ and ‘lower’ civilizations and 
recognition of the primacy of the former over the latter in 
terms of the ‘national efficiency’ criterion. ‘The value of a 
state to the world lies in the quality of its civilization, 
not in the magnitude of its armaments.’ Shaw accepted 
the division of the world among the imperialist great 
powers as inevitable, and defended it by reference to their 
‘civilizing: influence. ‘The problem before us is how the world 
can be ordered by the Great Powers of practically inter- 
national extent. ---The partition of the greater part of the 
globe among such powers is, as a matter of fact that must 
be faced approvingly or deploringly, now only a question 
of time. ...however ignorantly [our ] politicians may argue 
about it, reviling one another from the one side as brigands, 
and defending themselves from the other with quibbles about 
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wastepaper treaties and childish slanders against a brave 
enemy, the fact remains that a Great power, consciously or 
unconsciously, must govern in the interests of civilization as 
a whole.” By an extension of this argument Shaw upheld the 
right of British imperialism to the gold-mines of South 
Africa : ‘it is not to those interests [ of civilization ] that such 
mighty forces as gold-fields, and the formidable armanents 
that can be built upon them should be wielded irrespon- 
sibly by small communities of frontiersmen. Theoretically 
they should be internationalized, not British-Imperialized ; but 
until the Federation of the World becomes an accomplished 
fact we must accept the most responsible Imperial federa- 
tions available asa substitute for it}? As for the German 
imperial policy in China Shaw unhesitatingly approved it by 
direct reference not to the concept of ‘higher’ or ‘lower’ 
civilization but to the right of free trading and travelling. The 
imposition on colonies and annexations of government of its 
choice by a trading power was openly justified on grounds of 
the need for maintaining therein peace and order so vital to 
the advance of European commercial civilization. Quite in 
keeping this imperialist logic Shaw was later to rule out 
Irish independence. In fact he had least sympathy for the 
liberation of small, especially ‘backward’, peoples and dis- 
missed their nationalism as an absolute nuisance. For him the 
large, efficient state was the necessary vehicle of ‘civilization’, 
and hence had the right to force its rule over the former. 
Shaw's position on the Boer war was shared by the Webbs and 
other prominent Fabians. Only a few, annoyed with the beha- 
viour of the leading lights of the Society, parted company with 
them. Most others were simply carried away by the ‘national 
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efficiency’ viewpoint of Shaw and the Webbs. Later in a 
postcript to the Fabian Essays in 1947 Shaw took pride in 
recalling his victory: ‘I managed to pull the Fabian Society 
through this convulsion with the loss of less than two dozen 
members by drafting a tract called Fabianism and the 
Empire?" In the meantime the majority of the Fabians 
following in the footsteps of the Labour Party supported 
British participation in the first world war. They were totally 
opposed to the idea of organizing any general strike against 
the imperialist war or of transforming it into a civil war. The 
Fabian emphasis was clearly on the resolute struggle by 
Englishmen through to the end. In its wartime publications 
the Society advocated the establishment of a supra-national 
authority comprising at least the great powers of Europe, 
USA, Japan and Russia. But Shaw in his characteristic way 
demanded that it should consist only of the countries 
belonging to higher civilization ( mainly, Great Britain, 
France, Germany and USA ) measured in terms of a strict 
European standard. 


Subsequently Shaw carried his views ominously to the 
extreme. The only alternative to political democracy, he 
declared, was despotism by the strongest and cleverest indi- 
viduals. In late 1927 Shaw, after a series of ‘flattering 
interviews with Fascist officials of charming personality and 
considerable attainments’ during his long holiday at Stresa, 
praised, in the course of a press controversy with Friedrich 
Adler and Geatano Salvemini, Mussolini, and Strong-Man 
government. In a letter to Adler of 11 October he wrote ; 
‘we must get the socialist movement out of its old democratic 
grooves’, and three days later, added: ‘we, as socialists, have 
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nothing to do with liberty. Our message, like Mussolini’s, 
is one of discipline, of service, of ruthless refusal to ack- 
nowledge any natural right of competence? Again, in a 
Fabian lecture Shaw argued that socialism, being impossible 
through democracy, could be brought about by a dictator 
with a strong- will to force his way forward throwing all 
scruples to the wind. This cannot be explained away 
-simply as a momentary outburst of bis impatience with the 
slow, ineffectual democratic process. It was followed later 
by his admitation for Stalin and still later by his open appro- 
val of Hitlerism. Hitler's ‘efforts had been obscured in this 
country by the natural indignation and horror at the persecu- 
tion of the Jews. But he was no mere Titus Oates, and hés 
violence and brutality were the regrettable but natural retorts 
to the continual kicking, exploitation and robbery to which 
his people had been subjected since 1919/1* Shaw found the 
path to salvation by way of an explanation of historical 
reality with reference to ‘witch-doctor’s life-force’ and in the 
advent of (Nietzschean) supermen with unlimited wisdom and 
power. ‘Shaw's ideal world’, as Caudwell observed, ‘is not a 
world of communism but like Wells’ is a world ruled by 
intellectual Samurai guiding the poor muddled workers, a 
world of Fascism..75 . 


Fabian Method: Permeation 

As noted, ‘gradualism’ was the very essence of Fabianism. 
Almost from tbe beginnings the Fabians’ approach to socialism 
was thoroughly reformist. Theirs was an evolutionary model, - 
a model of ‘piecemeal social engineering’ within the insti- 
tutional framework of existing society. Though, contrary to 
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their ‘complacement’ assertions, England did not have‘an 
‘elaborate democratic state machine’ at the time,7® the 
Fabians saw socialism being achieved gradually, constitution- 
ally through this machine in a step by step extension of its 
control over social life. For Shaw, as for others, the ‘transition 
to social democracy’ meant especially the transfer of ‘unear- 
ned increment’ to the state ‘not in one lump sum, but by 
instalments’..77 This ‘path to justice’, Shaw frankly said, was 
‘sordid, slow, reluctant, cowardly’ but ‘inevitable’. It seemed 
to him the only alternative to a ‘sudden’ ‘one great stroke to 
set justice on her rightful throne’. The possibility of any 
revolution by ‘the whole body of workers’ against capital 
‘was simply ruled out. ‘Such an army of light is no 
more to be gathered from the human product of nineteenth- 
century civilization than grapes are to be gathered from 
thistles.7® In emphasizing ‘the necessity for cautious and 
gradual change’ Shaw argued that the socialist transition could 
‘not be, except for the ‘catastrophists’,‘an affair of twenty-four 
lively hours, with individualism in full swing on Monday 
morning, a tidal wave of the insurgent proletariat on Monday 
afternoon, and socialism in complete working order on 
Tuesday’. The impossibility in 1889 of a revolution of the 
type of 1789 was thus stressed : ‘Demolishing a Bastille with 
-seven prisoners in it is one thing: demolishing one with 
fourteen million prisoners is quite another.'7® The hope for 
any apocalyptic change, the Fabians felt, had to be given up 
for one ‘slow enough to avert personal risks’ to themselves as 
part of the prevailing system. They had absolutely no faith 
in: the conscious, revolutionary efforts of the proletariat or 
in the assertion of its class-power or dictatorship. Under- 
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standably, class collaboration, instead of class struggle, was 
the strategy they relied on to achieve piecemeal reform and 
thereby advance bit by bit the cause of socialism. 


Quite congruent with this strategy was the Fabian method 
of work which was best summed up in Wallas dictum, 
‘postulate, permeate, perorate’. From early days the Society’s 
indefatigable activity consisted in formulating ‘socialist’ ideas 
and projects strictly on the basis of empirical study, propa- 
gating them with care among their wide circle of influential 
acquaintances, and turning them slowly in their favour. The 
advocacy of socialism, the first Fabians stressed, should be 
based on appeal not to emotion but to information and reason. 
They were quite insistent on the need for accurate observation 
of facts as a solid basis of all Fabian assertions, ‘Laying a 
foundation of fact’ was integral to their approach.8° For 
them facts were not ‘sacks’ ; they, as though, could themselves 
speak for socialism. Any sensible person, once posted with 
facts, would turn a socialist, believed the leading Fabians. 
And this conviction lay behind the publication of Facts for 
Socialists and similar series from an early date. Any 
proposal for reform, unless backed by indisputable facts, 
would fall through. Hence the Fabian demand for hard work 
of detailed search for facts and their clearest possible presenta- 
tion. In a sense its emphasis on the ‘precise observation of 
actual facts’ and their narration piece by piece was quite 
in tune with the Webbian view of socialism as discretely 
separable packages of reform. Precise empiricism was an 
essential feature of this ‘arid’ creed from the beginning. 

Primarily an organization founded for the investigation 
of social problems and dissemination of its results, the Fabian 
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Society carried out research into many fields, industrial, 
educational or administrative, and published many tracts, 
pamphlets and books embodying its fruit. This was 
supplemented by other activities devoted to the furtherance 
of the same ‘permeative’ aim: the holding of meetings, 
discussions, lectures, conferences and summer schools ; the 
maintenance of a library and circulation of book-boxes among 
other organizations; the running of correspondence classes 
especially in history and economics and an information 
bureau in local government matters, and the organization on 
occasions of assistance, financial or otherwise, for electoral 
candidates. 

In fact the Fabians saw themselves as educators rather 
agitators, as independent experts rather professional 
politicians. Reluctant to shoulder the task of building a 
movement of their own, most of them wished to utilize 
others’ as instruments for the achievement of their aim. As 
the Mackenzies observed, ‘they were more comfortable as 
cuckoos in someone else’s nest’.81_ Intent upon pulling, with 
utmost diplomacy and adroitness, whatever wire they could 
lay their hands on, the leading Fabians increasingly drifted 
into the role of covert manipulators or lobbyists. Really 
inhibitions they bad none about hawking their services to 
Liberals, Tories or independent Labourites in turn or 
simultaneously. In, practising permeative ‘honeycombing’ 
the Fabians could be no choosers—they drew upon any person 
or group that had access to the lever of power or the prospect 
of having it in the near future. Believing as they did always 
in the possibility of reforming capitalism by means of what 
Wells derisively called ‘backstair intervention’ ( or what they 
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themselves named ‘permeation’) among its existing institutions; 
the Fabian leaders held fast to this tactic till the gradual 
merger of the Society with the Labour Party afer the Outbreak 
‘of the great war. ` 

Obviously this ‘permeation racket’ (to use a Shavian 
expression ) had a long chequered career.8? Its first target was 
the‘sham’ radicalism of the ‘dodgy Liberals’ (in Bland’s words). 
In the late eighties the. Fabians cultivated close relations 
with the London Radicalsand, by the turn of the decade, 
began to co-operate with their Progressive Party on the London. 
County Council in the interest of ‘municipal socialism’. 
About the same time in pursuance of the same tactic in 
national politics they did a lot of work to bring about a 
‘change of heart’ in the Liberal Party and thereby to induce 
it to an advanced labour or socialistic policy. Towards the 
close of the century the Webbs and Shaw were found 
co-operating with Haldane in his attempt to reconstruct the 
Liberal Party, and expressed an willingness to emtrace the 
Limps external policy in expectation of their acceptance of 
acertain meature of Fabian collectivism. Soon after 
(especially during 1902-3 )- they showed no hesitation in 
collaborating with the Conservatives such as Balfour for 
ensuring some ‘little steps forward’ particularly in matters of 
educational reform. i 

Though their hope of permeating the Liberals with Fabian 
ideas was not to fade out before long, the ‘old guard’ leaders 
meanwhile in the early nineties floated the idea of an in- 
dependent labour party under certain conditions. This was 
attributable more directly to the emergence of New Unionism 
among the unskilled’ workers and “the growing demand for 
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independent labour representation (in local as well as in 
national politics ) backed by trade union fund, and their 
assessement of the same than to any frustration with the 
Liberals’ failure to grant the promised reforms, their 
illiberalism, so on and so forth. The political potential of 
trade union movement had already been recognized in the 
Webbs’ work thereon, and the co-ditions for the establish- 
ment ofa labour party with a ‘socialist’ basis—for example, 
trade union, election fund and its extensive support—were 
clearly spelt out in the Society's Election Manifesto of 1892 
and Plan of Campaign for Labour of 1894. Simultaneously 
with their permeative attempt to turn Liberals or Conser- 
vatives in favour of a more ‘radical’ programme, the 
leading Fabians contributed their share in laying the theore- 
tical foundations of the Independent Labour Party in its 
early days and the Labour Party subsequently. They supplied, 
whenever required, not only facts and figures but also ideas 
and suggestions. But until sure of the ( dominant ) moderate 
trade unions’ support for a policy of independent labourism, 
they oscillated round the strategy of influencing the older 
parties. Thus elapsed more than two and half decades. It 
was not before the outbreak of the world war that the Webbs 
decided otherwise : the old policy was futile, and the Labour 
Party rather the Liberals or the’ Conservatives was the proper 
object of Fabian permeation. The former, they realized now, 
was ‘a poor thing but’our own’—it was the only possible 
instrument for socialism in England.” Thus began the process 
of their identification with the Labour Party In 1915 Sidney 
joined its executive and was soon drawn into its inner circle. 
He felt more at home in company with the Labour politi- 
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cians than with their Liberal or Conservative counterparts 
earlier. Content with his new role as ‘adviser-in-chief’ to the 
Labour Party Sidney devoted all his energies to the develop- 
ment of a coherent policy for labour. Following his example 
a number of lesser Fabians associated themselves with various 
committees as ‘expert’ members of a kind of ‘unpaid civil 
service’. During the war in the person of Arthur Henderson 
who succeeded Ramsay MacDonald as party chief Sidney found 
the most congenial associate to work with. Together with him 
he drew up a constitution for the party which attached 
much importance to clerical and research work undertaken 
by the Fabian Society and its offspring, the Labour Research 
Department. Towards the close of the war Sidney Webb 
drafted the party's manifesto for the future, Labour and the 
New Soctcl Order, and skilfully inserted therein the essential 
ideas of Fabianism as the basis of official Labour policy. 


‘Labourism’ and the Fabian Theory 


Anyway, the Fabians performed their ‘theoretical’ task 
for the British labour movement which had been developing 
in a ‘constitutional’ way long since. As Briggs said, ‘they 
neither invented Labour “constitutionalism” nor the Labour 
Party ; they rather gave “constitutionalism’’ form and 
direction ; they collated all the relevant facts and disse- 
minated their message with vigour and skill’.84 No doubt 
they provided the labour movement at a turning point with a 
programme of reformist, constitutional, permeative socialism. 
This contribution might be viewed as ‘indispensable’ for the 
strengthening of its ‘labourist outlook’ which bound the 
workers to the ‘dominant ideas of the bourgeoisie’. Still the 
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fact remains that ‘British labourism’ was never a Fabian 
creation. Rather it was rooted deep in the ‘contemporary 
conditions’ and ‘states of mind of the workers’. Labourism, 
in E. P. Thompson’s words, was ‘a class culture, already with 
along history of struggle, with its own organizational forms 
and strategies, as well as a certain class morale’.25 Might 
be it was influenced by ‘a tributory stream of bourgeois 
ideology’ like Fabianism, but this influence could not be 
exaggerated. To argue that the British workers became 
subject to such an idoelogy (‘which mimics, with impoverished 
equipment, the banal empiricism of the bourgeoisie’ ) in the 
absence of an ‘organic’ Marxist intelligentsia and its political 
cand theoretical counterbalance, observed Thompson in his 
polemics with Perry Anderson on the ‘peculiarities of the 
English’, was to take refuge in a new kind of ‘elitist 
voluntarism—if our First White Marxists had been born 
earlier, the course of history would have been changed’.88 
"To do so was to ignore the internal sociological factors of 
teformism through the mediation of which this bourgeois 
influence became effective. ‘So let us look at history as 
chistory—men placed in actual contexts which they have 
not chosen, and confronted by indivertible forces, with an 
overwhelming immediacy of relations and duties and with 
only a scanty opportunity for inserting their own agency... 
An interpretation of British Labourism which attributes all 
to Fabianism and intellectual default is as valueless as an 
account of Russia between 1924 and 1953 which attributes 
all to the vices of Marxism or of Stalin himself. And one 
‘thing which it lacks+-is any sociological dimension.’®7 In 
explaining the domination of bourgeois ideology over the 
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worker? movement in England Thompson emphasized : 
this ideology was ‘strong because, within very serious limits, 
it has worked'.88 It worked both cognitively and in practice,- 
it provided both intelligibility and had concrete embodiments 
in effective working class organizations.®® Thus arguing 
against some of Anderson’s assumptions about the English 
‘peculiarities’ he traced in the ‘actual contexts’ of the 
history of the labour movement’s achievements the dominance. 
of bourgeois reformism and the absence of any socialist 
political and theoretical counterblast to it®°:the working. 
class, on its failure to overthrow the liberal-capitalist state, 
proceeded in the post-Chartist period ‘to warren it from 
end to end’. It was, exactly during this period that its. 
characteristic organizations of self-defence like friendly 
societies, trade unions and co-ops, originated, and grew up. 
within their ‘densely structured subcultures.” ‘Ie was part 
of the logic of this new direction—that each advance within: 
the framework of capitalism simultaneously involved the 
working class far more deeply in the status quo.. As they 
improved their position by organization within the work- 
shop so they became more reluctant to engage in quixotic 
outbreaks which might jeopardize gains accumulated at such 
cost. Each assertion of working-class influence within the 
bourgeois-democratic’ state machinery, simultaneously involved. 
them as partners ( even if antagonistic partners ) in the runn- 
ing of the machine’?! So in order to account for the peculi- 
arities of the British labour movement one has to look first 
at the sociological and institutional basis of reformism ( and - 
its succcss) rather than at its ‘corporate’ conservatism, ‘indi- 
fference toalltheory’ or its capitulation before the ‘banal 
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empiricism’ of the mainstream bourgeois ideology or of its 
tributary like Fabianism. 
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Dipak Kumar Das 


German Revisionism : 
Edward Bernstein 


Definition 
Often in official communist circles the term ‘revisionism’ 
is employed to deride the critics of their policies, program- 
mes or doctrines. It is applied to all those who appear 
to ‘deviate’ from what they consider to be the canon laws 
of Marxism. Quite a remarkable consistency is found in 
the use of the term in such an abusive sense. Any dissent 
from the closed system of ‘truths’ historically constituted 
prior to 1917 or after ( precisely, inherited from the epoch 
of the Second International and reinforced during that of 
the Third ) has been called revisionist. Not only a Kautsky, 
a Tito or a Carrillo was condemned as such. But the same 
label was hurled once at Lukacs and Korsch, later at dissidents 
within the ‘socialist bloc? or even at Mao. The term, so 
used and ‘abused, has lost its proper contextual meaning. 

From the historical and sociological point of view it 
may be defined as a body of related positions (ideas and 
practices ) which developed within the SPD ( German Social- 
Democratic Party ) corresponding at bottom to some of the 
needs, real or apparent, of the specific conjuncture of the class 
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struggle in the late-19th century Germany. Confronted with 
the difficulties experienced by the labour movement this 
challenged and excluded, openly or covertly, part of the 
heritage of revolutionary Marxism ( particularly Marx’s 
critique of political economy and the method underlying 
it, his theories of the class struggle and proletarian 
dictatorship ). Thus was inaugurated the process for its 
subsequent impoverishment through fading, obscuring or 
covering-up, to a greater or less degree, of such elements. 
This was always done with a ‘terminology’ borrowed, of 
course in a caricatured form, from Marxism itself which 
was marked by tensions between its revolutionary elements 
_and the ideological currents alien to them. 


Origins 

"The revisionist controversy broke out in the late 1890s. 
Its immediate focus was on Edward Bernstein,+ his work 
on ‘evolutionary socialism’. But the issues involved therein 
were not all new; some had surfarced here and there 
already. What was new was the extent of their formulations 
by Bernstein (an old, respected party comrade who, along 
with Kautsky and Bebel, was very close to the founders of 
Marxism, particularly Engels) and debates centring round 
them. When Bernstein began to set out his ideas, social 
democracy in Germany had behind it a fairly long tradition 
of ‘practical’ revisionisms, particularly those of the’ Southern 
social democrats, parliamentarians and local party and trade- 
union representatives. Especially since the opening of the 
decade they, despite their mutual differences, had begun to 
articulate more or less the same demand for an ‘advantageous 


armistice’ with the ruling classes, -soft-pedalling or entirely 
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side-tracking the question of class confronation for the sake 
‘of such deals with the enemies and, above all, subordinating 
the ultimate goal of the movement to the achievement of 
immediate gains through class collaboration. Obviously, 
this anticipated much of Bernstein's revisionism well before. 
Still, hardly any extensive discussion on the theoretical 
foundations of the party policy or programme followed, 
and the problems thus raised were disposed of as isolated 
questions of tactics. Bernstein expounded his views ina 
series of articles which appeared in Die Neuz Zeit under 
the general title Probleme des Sozialismus (Problems of 
Socialism ) between 1896 and 1898. He had to interrupt in 
between to repulse the polemical onslaught on him and 
start afresh more than once. Later his views were further 
elaborated upon and systematized in the book Die Vorausset- 
zungen des Sozialismus und die Aufgaben der Sozsialdemo- 
kratie (the Presuppositions of Socialism and the Tasks 
of Social Democracy ) published in April 1899. It goes to 
Bernstein's ‘credit’ as much to that of his initial ‘detractors’ 
that his work and their immediate critical responses together 
forced on the party a general discussion of principles under- 
lying its policy hitherto unprecedented. The first attacks 
‘on his views came from the pen of Ernest Belfort Bax, an 
Englishman (of Social Democratic Federation ) and Parvus 
(pseudonymn of Alexander Helphand ) and Rosa Luxemburg, 
two foreigners within German social democracy. Long 
before the leading lights of the party felt compelled to 
intervene in the debate which wasto extend far beyond 
its frontiers to the arena of the International. The reason, 
at least, partially is: Bernstein’s self-proclaimed purpose 
{ tuned to Schiller’s maxim ‘and what she is, that dares’ she 
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to appear’ ) was a summons to the SPD to recognize openly 
the reformist logic of its-current practice. 


Critique of Marxism 
Capitalist economy 


Accused of abandoning Marxism Bernstein flatly denied. 
the charge and simply reaffirmed his commitment to the cause 
it stood for. - True to its scientific spirit his critique, claimed 
Bernstein, attempted only to jettison some of its ‘presupposi- 
tions’ proved wrong by empirical evidence. ( These presuppo- 
sitions were indeed dominant in its orthodox interpretation of 
Kautskyan variety ). It was limited to marshalling such evi- 
dence and revising Marxism accordingly. Its purpose osten- 
sibly was to bring theory into harmony with contemporary 
reality. But basically an eclectic thinker Bernstein could 
produce ‘no more than a series of unrelated pensees backed up 
by facts he observed in his characteristic way. His essentially 
empiricist approach never encouraged a rigorous exercise del- 
ving deep into the roots of the whole range of such facts or 
analysing them from the point of view of totality. He had 
neither interest in nor capacity for ‘systematic thought and 
_ logical progression’. This, he frankly said, weighed ‘heavily 
on him’? 

To be precise Bernstein’s criticism was directed primarily 
against the ‘Marxist theory of breakdown’ ( and its underlying 
theses ), Certainly, Marx was never the author of any such 
thesis—thus rejoined Kautsky. Still, it remains true that the 
SPD, especially in that part of the Erfurt programme drawn 
up by Kautsky himself and his famous commentary thereon, 
spoke of an imminent and inevitable ‘breakdown’ of bourgeois 
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society under the ‘impact of economic development’. Its 
Marxism metamorphosed into ‘inevitable Jaw of nature’ or 
‘natural necessity’ the ‘historical tendency of capitalist accu- 
mulation’ of which Marx wrote in his Capital. Bernstein 
could not fully subscribe to this analysis by Marx. He ques- 
tioned the latter’s prediction of capitalist concentration and . 
centralization so well confirmed by the course of historical 
development. His critique amounted to a rejection not merely 
of any notion of automatic ‘breakdown’ but, more crucially, 
as Colletti said, of ‘the vital nucleus of Marxism itself : 
namely, the idea that the capitalist order is a historical phe- 
nomenon, a transitory and non-natural order’? For it took 
a lot of pains to establish from the evidence of the last few 
years the strong possibility of the ‘self-regulation’ of capita- 
lism and its unlimited survival. 

Though his critique by no means denied that Marx’s 
account of the falling rate of profit, overproduction, anarchy 
and the periodic destruction of capital was correct as state~ 
ment of a tendency, Bernstein brought against him the charge 
of having ignored or underrated the counter-tendencies which 
had substantially reduced its efficacy in creating crisis. He 
pointed to the role of cartels, trusts and monopoly capital, 
together with that of increased credit facilities and improved 
means of communication, in eliminating capitalist anarchy,. 
raising the rate of profit, regulating the economy and thereby 
preventing crises. By such mechanisms of self-regulation 
capitalism seemed ‘to have proved itself far more capable of 
survival than Marx had anticipated. So the inevitability of 
economic crises was farthest from Bernstein’s calculations. His 
immediate concern was to demonstrate. over the last few 
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‘decades such crises had become less and less frequent and 
‘capitalism had learnt well to manage them and live long. 

In pinning his hopes on the growth of monopoly capital to 
‘contain or avert crisis Bernstein had to admit the fact of 
-modern industrial concentration and centralization. Yet he 
“was quite reluctant to draw the necessary conclusion as to its 
-effect on the distribution of wealth. Paradoxically, he beli» 
eved this very process leading to the dispersal rather then 
concentration of ownership. His argument was: industrial 
concentration did not necessarily result in concentration 
-of property. On the contrary, thanks to the expansion of 
joint-stock facilities, ownership was being diffused, and 
concomitantly the number of property-owners was increa~ 
-sing both relatively and absolutely and so also the beneficiaries 
‘of modern ( capitalist ) socialized production. 

Even while admitting that industrial concentration and 
-centralization were indeed taking place, Bernstein considered 
this process far less thorough-going or its pace far less rapid 
than it appeared to be. In his opinion the growth of large 
‘industrial concerns did not mean the continuous decline of 
small and medium-sized establishments. Rather the latter 
che believed, continued to co-exist and flourish beside the 
former. Still more they appeared complementary to each 
-other. As he wrote: ‘Trade statistics show an extraordinarily 
‘elaborated graduation of enterprises in regard to size. No 
rung of the ladder is disappearing from it.’* ‘Only the very 
small enterprises decline relatively and absolutely.’® But 
-as regards others ‘they do increase’. In most branches of in- 
.dustry small and medium-sized enterprises proved their poten- 
tial for survival and, in some cases, their superiority to larger 
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ones. This held even more for commerce and agriculture. 
The process of centralization indeed succeeded far less in 
eliminating the small entrepreneurs there than anywhere 
else. Just as in industry so also in these cases there was no 
uniform pattern of development equally applicable to one 
and all of their branches. 

Given the ‘progressive democratization of capitalism” 
( through the diffusion of wealth and distribution of benefits 
linked with the expansion of ‘social capital’, among other 
things ) the ‘Marxist theory of absolute immiseration’ of the 
proletarians, argued Bernstein, fell to the ground. Here 
again it was Marx's detractors (including his immediate- 
orthodox defenders) who vulgarized his notion of exploita- 
tion into such a theory and attached thereto the label 
‘Marxist’. Undeniably, there are passages in Marx ( especi- 
ally in the Manifesto) which speak of an increasing pauperiza-. 
of ‘the workers, their impoverishment, degeneration of their 
conditions, their enslavement, etc. But not, of course, 
in the sense of an absolute deterioration in their living 
standards, their absolute poverty, excluding the possibility 
of any rise in their wages or improvement in their economic 
situation. Rather in the sense of their fundamental inequality 
in relation to the class which exercises real control over the 
social appropriation process, their dependence on them 
because of ‘the severance of the conditions of production’ 
from themselves, their wage-slavery and expropriation. To 
this idea Bernstein counterposed his fantastic notion of a 
steady improvement of the workers’ conditions through the. 
dispersal of ownership and the consequent multiplication of 
the number of property-owners or abolition of social inequa- 
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‘lity through the gradual manipulation of the legal-political 
institutions of bourgeois democracy. In so doing he had 
to gloss over the very exploitative character of capitalist 
production by undermining the determination of value through 
fabour, tracing the origin of surplus value to the level of 
circulation and exchange rather than to that of production 
and considering exploitation, theft or robbery at that level 
amenable to correction by legal means, 

In this context Bernstein opened his argument thus: re 
value of commodities in Marx’s theory ‘consists: in the 
‘socially necessary labour spent on them measured according 
to time. But with the analysis of this measure of value quite 
a series of abstractions and reductions is necessary’.® Con- 
sequently, regarding at least individual commodities or 
groups of commodities ‘value loses every concrete quality 
and becomes a pure abstract concept.” The Marxian theory 
of value. Bernstein was ready to admit, could claim validity 
‘only as a speculative formula or scientific hypothesis’. It 
could be useful as an expository device within certain limits, 
He wrote: . ‘labour value is nothing more than a key, an 
abstract image, like the philosophical atom endowed with a 
soul—a key which, employed by the master hand of Marx, 
has led to the exposure and presentation of the mechanism of 
capitalist economy as this had not been hiterto treated, not 
so forcibly, logically, and clearly. But this key refuses 
service over and above a certain point’® It was used by 
Marx to disclose the fact of surplus labour, a fact ‘demonstra- 
ble by experience’ and in need of ‘no deductive proof’. ` It 
‘was in this respect only ‘a means of analysis and illustration’ 
and nothing more.!® Here Bernstein's views were preceded 
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‘by those of Werner Sombart and Conrad Schmidt who 
likewise considered value a mental, logical rather than an 
-empirical fact, a purely, even if theoretically, necessary, 
fiction. As such Marx’s ‘labour value’, thought Bernstein, 
could hardly serve as the basis for an adequate theory of 
-exchange ratios, and hence must be replaced or supplemen- 
ted and improved by something else. Following in the footsteps 
of the Fabians like Bernard Shaw and Beatrice Webb he 
turned to the marginalist doctrines (of Herman Gossen, 
Eugen Von Boehm-Bawerk and William Stanley Jevons) 


-which considered value a function of utility, dependent 


on individual desires and the relation of demand and 
‘supply. Bernstein's intention was to attempt an eclectic 
-synthesis between these concepts of value, Marxist and 
marginalist, taking from the latter ‘element of utility ( use 
value, demand )’ and from the former, ‘cost of production 
(labour power )’. But it never went beyond such ‘exceedingly 
vague’ hints.!? 

Having reduced Marx’s labour value to a mere speculative 
formula or hypothesis, Bernstein- declared his concept of: 
surplus value all the moreso. The fact that some people 
lived on the labour of others was not denied. But it was 
said to be a simple fact of experience, and could be grasped 


-as such. The fact of the existence of unearned income 


needed no Marxist theory of value to prove it. Hence the 
correctness or otherwise of such theory was ‘quite imma- 
terial to the proof of surplus labour’.!® What is more, 
Bernstein held this theory to be ‘misleading’ because it 
identified the rate of surplus value with the ‘rate of 
exploitation. It was, in his opinion; ‘false’ as measure of the 
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actual exploitation of the worker by the capitalist, and 
could hardly provide ‘a norm for the justice or injustice of 
the partition of the product of labour’. For he found the best. 
paid workers ( members of the so-called labour aristocracy ) 
in those trades where the rate of surplus value was indeed. 
high or the most ill-paid ones in others where it was very 
low. Besides, ‘socialism or communism cannot be supported 
on the fact only that the wage worker does not receive the. 
full value of the product of his work’!4 It required. 
justification in other ( ethical ) terms. 
Society and politics 

Once the ‘presuppositions’ ( existing or non-existing )-of 
the Marxian theory of capitalist economy have thus been 
jettisoned or revised, the views of classes and class relations 
in bourgeois society connected therewith must also be aband- 
oned or modified. The starting point of Bernstein’s critique 
here again was the abstract (and simple) model Marx 
presented in the Manifeso and the castration of its significa- 
nce by his orthodox heirs. Negligent, though by no means 
ignorant, of Marx’s concrete (and complex) analyses of 
the plurality of classes or fractions thereof and their relations. 
in his writings on the French 1848 revolution and its after- 
math,!® Bernstein conveniently made the former the target. 
of his attack and substituted in its place his own sociological. 
views. For him there had been no impoverishment of the 
working classes, no proletarianization of the middle strata. 
and hence no polarization of society into hostile classes or- 
aggravation of conflict between them. ‘Social conditions’, he 
wrote, ‘have not developed in such an. acute opposition of 
things and classes asis depicted in?the Manifesto”1® To 
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deny this would be not only meaningless but also extremely 
harmful to the socialist cause. In dissenting strongly from 
what he considered to be a ‘simplistic’ interpretation of 
social classes by the Marxists Bernstein offered a purely 
descriptive and much looser account of the same. Class 
was defined not by its place in the social division of labour 
as a whole but simply as a social stratum largely formed 
by similarity of living conditions. Thus confined Bernstein 
himself to a narrow criterion. Obviously his emphasis was 
not onthe class determination (in all aspects ) but on its ` 
effect. In his view capitalist society was by no means heading 
towards a simplified class structure. Rather the contrary : 
it was tending towards a very complex one. Classes were 
becoming more graduated and differentiated both in terms 
of income and economic activity. This was true of the prole- 
tariat in particular. Far from being homogeneous it was. 
differentiated at the economic level by a graduation of 
incomes or the hierarchy of wages and salaries. So there 
was no longer a proletariat one and indivisible, a similarly 
impoverished lot. 

On the other hand, with diffusion of property, instead 
of its concentration into fewer hands, the number of 
property-owners was rising in both relative and absolute 
terms and the middle strata, far from shrinking, were 
growing in size and changing in composition. In so arguing 
his case Bernstein was concerned most with the question, 
how many people owned capital, and least or not at all 
with how few actually controlled it. From income statistics, 
lists of shareholders and other relevant data he came tothe 
conclusion : ‘the number of members of the possessing classes 
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is today not smaller but larger. The enormous increase 
of social wealth is not accompanied by a decreasing number 
-of large capitalists but by an increasing number of capitalists 
of all degrees. The middle classes change their character 
but they do not disappear from the social scale!" This 
contention was further backed up bya purely speculative 
argument: modern capitalism was characterized by a 
tremendous increase in the productivity of labour which in 
turn resulted in no less an increase in the production of 
mass of commodities. The question that Bernstein addressed 
‘himself then was what social groups absorbed this mass of 
products. Certainly not the ‘capitalist magnates’ and their 
‘stooges’ alone. Nor could it be said that the entire surplus 
production was exported. Where did this mass of commo- 
dities, not so consumed or exported, go? Oblivious of the 
most evident ways of surplus realization Bernstein’s answer 
read as follows: ‘If they do not go in one way or another 
to the proletarians they must be caught up by other classes. 
Either a relatively growing decrease in the number of 
capitalists and an increasing wealth in the proletariat, or a 
numerous middle class—these are the only alternatives 
which the continued increase of production allows.28 Thus 
tried Bernstein to prove that the intermediate social strata 
were not vanishing but actually flourishing under advanced 
capitalism. As for the change their character was under- 
going he stressed the emergence of the ‘new middle class’ 
due toa rapid increase in the number of non-proletarian 
occupations like those, of technical personnel, white-collar 
workers, office clerks and government employees, connected 
with the growing bureaucratization of capitalism at the 
Present stage. 
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So much for the urban middle classes. What about the 
peasantry or, broadly, proletarianization in the countryside ? 
Here Bernstein’s position can be inferred from the obser- 
vation : while industry showed a movement upward in large 
undertakings, agriculture witnessed a standstill or a direct 
retrogression in regard to the size of holdings. The large 
peasants’ holdings declined. Witha barrage of statistics 
Bernstein attempted to buttress the contention that ‘in the 
whole of Western Europe-:-the small and medium agri- 
cultural holding is increasing everywhere, and the large and 
very large holding is decreasing’.?® So here again no 
polarization as had long been expected, Bernstein argued. 

The presupposition of non-antagonistic relation between 
social classes in advanced capitalist countries is logically 
integral to Bernstein's revisionism, especially his renunciation 
of class struggle and advocacy of reconciliation. In fact his 
optimism about the possibiliry of workers’ collaboration 
‘with bourgeois and petty-bourgeois elements ( white-collar 
employees, upper and middle peasants, etc. ) is understand- 
able only in the context of such an assumption. The basis of 
this alliance, Bernstein thought, would be the community 
dt their interests resulting from the levelling up of the former 
socially and politically. The progressive ‘democratization’ of 
capitalism and restriction of its exploitative tendencies made 
the rapproachment with sizeable sections of the bourgeoisie 
very much possible. The establishment of democratic institu- 
tions, labour legislation, curtailment of bourgeois privileges. 
and extension of basic rights ( suffrage, for example ) to the 
lower social strata, besides the diffusion of wealth and 
benefits through other (already mentioned ) means, contribu 
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using them as instruments of social change. Actually the 
‘occasions and necessity of ‘destructive’ activities dimin- 
ished greatly with the ‘democratization’ of the political 
institutions of modern nations. Whatever struggle still 
remained unfinished could be carried on in parliament 
and press (by influencing public opinion through them ) 
tather than in the streets. In view of the changed 
circumstances in ‘civilized’ Europe resort to revolutionary 
violence, far from being a great fulfilment, would be a 
regression into ‘archaic’, ‘barbaric’ ways of resolving conflicts. 
Bernstein indeed denounced such violence as ‘irrational 
Blanquism’. Similarly, for him the dictatorship of the 
proletariat was an outdated and counter-productive idea. It 
‘belongs toa lower civilization, and apart from the question 
‘of the expediency and practicability of the thing, it is only 
to be looked upon asa reversion, political atavism’. More- 
over, it was absolutely meaningless to stick to this idea 
especially ‘when in all possible places representatives of 
‘social democracy have placed themselves practically in the 
arena of Parliamentary work, have declared for the propor- 
tional representation of the people, and legislation—all of 
‘which is inconsistent with a dictatorship.’?! f 

Thus Bernstein attempted to replace the Marxian con- 
ception of social development through the dialectics of 
historical contradictions and class struggles by his one of 
linear evolution ( continual growth of democracy ). Here 
he, like other enemies of Marxism, played the same trick 
in citing its ‘revered’ founders (especially Engels’ 1895 preface 
to The Class Struggles in France) to prove the legitimacy 
of his own position: the steady growth of the strength of 
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social democracy through peaceful legal means, given the 
uninterrupted ascent of bourgeois parliamentary system, was 
the only guarantee of the promotion of working people's 
interests. 

In what Bernstein said above of the workers’ ‘bourgeoi- 
zation’ and their partnership in modern capitalist system 
is implicit his positive attitude towards the bourgeois nation- 
state—more specifically, his reformist interpretation of the 
Manifesto’s proposition that ‘the worker has no fatherland’, 
This idea, he continued to argue, might have been applicable 
ina degree to the worker of the 1840s, deprived of political 
rights and shut out of public life. The situation had changed 
a lot in his favour since then. Because of the growing influence 
of social democracy he had risen from being proletarian to 
a citizen. He had now the right to vote which ‘in a democracy 
makes: its members virtually partners in the community’.?? 
The worker who thereby ‘isa fellow owner of the common 
property of the nation---has a fatherland’.?? Marx’s saying 
had forfeited its truth, added Bernstein, even in respect of 
the German worker. He conjured up an illusory picture far 
removed from the actual state of affairs in Wilhelminian 
Germany. For him the question of attachment to one’s father- 
land was connected with that of a stake in it. Starting from 
the premise that the worker could have no feeling of attach- 
ment to bourgeois society so long as he had no stake in the 
same, he arrived at a thoroughly reformist conclusion. As 
in 1896: ‘the saying that the worker has no fatherland is 
modified from that moment and in that degree that he parti- 
cipates as fully equal citizen in the control of the govern- 
ment and the making of his country’s laws, and can influence 
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its institutions according to his wishes.’** In short, the more. 
the workers got a stake in the country they lived in, the 
more it became their fatherland and its interest theirs. Con- 
cretely, in Bernstein’s view,, the German worker had now a 
stake in the prosperity and progress of his national capite- 
lism and hence, got a fatherland and definite reason to defend. 
its interest. 

In fact, by the turn of the century Bernstein himself 
came out openly in defence-of this (German capitalist) interest 
everywhere. In 1896 he wrote an- article which, though 
couched in ‘Marxist’ and ‘humanitarian’ terminology, was 
imperialist in essence. It began with the innocuous sounding 
statement that the SPD had denounced the annexation of 
Alsace-Lorraine in 1871 and, moreover, supported people's 
liberation movement everywhere. But, then, the question 
was: Should there be no exception to this rule ? Could it 
be said that those African people who carried on traffic in 
slaves or plundered their peaceful neighbours were entitled 
to support ? In Bernstein’s opinion ‘to support savages and 
barbarians who resist the penetration of capitalist civilization 
would be romantic’.25 Elsewhere he justified the role of 
British imperialists in India, saying that what they were 
doing there were the best possible things under the best of 
all imperialisms. The Indians themselves, according to him, 
were to blame for their poverty. 

Clearly hostile to the traditional anti-colonialism of the 
party and the International Bernstein was intent upon substi- 
tuting in its place a ‘positive colonial policy’ which presumed 
the present as well as the future necessity of a German colonial 
empire. In his Voraussetzungen the SPD was criticized for 
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its protest both in the Reichstag and in the press against 
the forced leasing of the Kiaochow Bay to Germany in 1897 
and its outright condemnation of colonialism. While opposed 
to the manner in which the Bay was acquired Bernstein did 
not subscribe to the view that ‘the party must under all 
circumstatces and as a matter of principle condemn... [such] 
acquisition’.2® In view of her commercial interest in China, 
Bernstein insisted, Germany must have a say in all matters 
concerning that country. The seizure of Kiaochow was only 
a means of securing this right. So from this point of view 
there was no reason for social democracy to fulminate against 
it. Moreover, it was not the worst stroke of Germany’s 
foreign policy at all. Actually Bernstein considered the SPD's 
argument against the acquisition of colonies a wholly 
a priori reasoning. ‘The assumption that the extension of col- 
onies will restrict the realization of socialism, rests at bottom 
on the altogether outworn idea that the realization of 
socialism depends on an increasing narrowing of the circle 
of the well-to-do and an increasing misery of the poor.’#7 
Social democracy, he hastened to assure, had nothing to fear 
from the colonial policy of the German empire. Considering 
the immediate interests of the nation as well as the future 
needs of ‘socialism in one country’ it should rather approve 
colonial acquisitions without in the least giving away its 
scruples. There was absolutely no ground for the assumption 
that such acquisitions were reprehensible in themselves. ‘It 
is neither necessary that the occupation of tropical lands 
by Europeans should injure the natives in their enjoyment 
of life, nor has it hitherto usually been the case.’®® For 
Bernstein the decisive point was not what or why but how 
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colonial acquisitions were made or governed. He was willing 
to approve of their so-called democratic forms. 

More importantly, in his view, the historical title to 
any particular land derived not from its occupation or 
conquest but from the capacity to make good ( economic ) 
use of the same. ‘Only a conditional right of the savages to 
the land occupied by them can be recognized.’ V#s-a‘-vis 
these peoples belonging to the ‘lower civilization’, those 
‘of ‘the higher civilization ultimately can claim a higher 
tight’.’*® This right Bernstein justified on both ‘humani- 
tarian and ‘social Darwinist’ grounds: colonialism in its © 
‘democratic variant proved beneficial not only to the coloni- 
zers or their workers but also to the native peoples and man- 
kind as a whole. And it represented ‘the progress of huma- 
nity towards a higher evolutionary stage’.2® Once again to 
whitewash his openly racist case for a certain tutelage of 
the ‘civilized’ peoples over the ‘backward’ ones supposedly 
in the interest of humanity and give it ‘Marxist’ colour 
Bernstein resorted to the known procedure—he invoked 
the authority of Capital itself : ‘Even a whole society, 
a nation, nay, all contemporaneouss societies taken together 
are not proprietors of the earth. They are only its tenants, 
its usufructuaries, and have to leave it improved as boni 
patres familias to the following generation’.*! 

‘Dialectical and historical materialism’ 

This critique of Bernsteins did stop at the aforesaid 
revisions. It called into question the very core elements in 
the foundation of Marxism, namely, dialectics and historical 
materialism. Marx s propositions as to the (transitory) nature 
of capitalism, it insisted, stemmed from an a priorism typical 
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of the dialectical approach to the study of historical develop- 
ment. The dialectic, Bernstein thought, was a ‘survival’ from. 
Hegelianism and not at all an integral part of the 
socialist doctrine. Misled by it Marx hastily emphasized 
the primacy of the struggle of opposites over the 
co-operation of related forces and upheld the Blanquist 
cult of revolutionary violence to the exclusion of 
peaceful parliamentary gradualism. To Bernstein the 
Hegelean dialectic wasa ‘snare’ and the most ‘perfidious 
element of the Marxist theory. It was harmful to socialism, | 
Particularly ‘violent’ to its specific, empirical character in 
so far as it seduced its founders to indulge in abstract 
speculation regardless of facts, to deduce many things about 
actual social conditions from a priori dialectical schema. 
Ill-grounded in the Hegelian philosophy as he was like 
many of Marx's immediate heirs (including even the ‘theoreti- 
cally sound’ Kautsky ) Bernstein belittled its significance as 
one of the vital sources of Marxism. Unable (or unwilling) to 
grasp the prime importance of dialectics in Marx's project, he 
considered it simply a remnant of Hegelianism and dismissed 
the same asa trap, an obstacle in the way to the empirical 
understanding of reality. He was out to remove it from 
the heart of Marxism and graft on to its place his unilinearist 
conception of evolution. Bernstein himself claimed : his was 
‘organic evolutionism’ based on the co-operation of related 
forces in contrast to the ‘umorganic’ one resting on the 
struggle of opposites. The function in Bernstein’s revisionism . 
of this thesis of the primacy of unity over contradiction is 
quite obvious : it served as a basis for its ‘conformist’ attitude 
towards capitalism, its renunciation of struggle against it, 
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Much more muddled is Bernstein’s attack on the so-called 
materialist interpretation of history. He begins by equating. 
Marx's concept with the vulgar, mechanical materialism of 
his predecessors. The application of this category, he argued,. 
led inevitably to a belief in the iron necessity of all histori- 
cal events and developments, to a determinism and fatalism 
characteristic of such an explanation. Everything was reduced. 
herein to matter and the movement of matter. Even the 
formation of ideas and the direction of will were determined. 
by the same cause. ‘To be a materialist means first of all. 
to trace back all phenomena to the necessary movements 
of matter.’ Moreover, these movements were ‘accomplished, 
according to the materialist doctrine from beginning to end 
as a mechanical process, each individual process being the 
necessary result of preceding mechanical facts’, Such facts 
‘determine, in the last resort, all occurrences, even those. 
which appear to be caused by ideas’. So the ‘materialist’, 
Bernstein said, wasa ‘Calvinist without God’. He believed, 
if not ‘ina predestination ordained by a divinity’, certainly 
in the logic ‘that starting from any chosen point of time. 
all further events are, through the whole of existing matter 
and the directions of force in its parts, determined before-. 
hand’.32 

In the ‘doctrinaire’ impulse of the materialist to deduce. 
anything and everything from one and the same cause was 
rooted, it was said, the thesis of the necessity of all social 
development, especially the inevitability of capitalist ‘break-. 
down’ under the impact of ‘purely economic causes’, As. 
noted already Bernstein pulled up Marx and Engels for this. 
( non-existing ) ‘presupposition’ in their work. Of course he. 
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“was ready to exonerate partially old Engels from the charge 
of ‘determinism’ as surfaced in the pair’s writings, notably 
Marx’s 1859 Preface to A Contribution to the Critique of 
Political Economy. For the former in his autocriticism of 
the 1890s qualified the earlier explanation of historical mate- 
rialism with an emphasis on the need to recognize the ‘due’ 
influence on the course of history of factors other than the 
‘( ‘ultimately determining’ ) economic ones. Bernstein was far 
from satisfied with this minor ‘revision’; he virtually spoke 
‘of the autonomy of such non-economic factors. This, he tried 
to prove, was not merely a matter of his wishful thinking: 
“the point of economic development attained today leaves the 
‘ideological, and especially the ethical, factors greater space 
for independent activity than was formerly the case’. In fact 
the more the society developed, the greater became the scope 
-for such activity of superstructural factors, The less the deter- 
mining power of the economic substructure, the larger the 
area of free human desire and action. Bernstein went to the 
length of saying : ‘Modern society is much richer than ear- 
lier societies in ideologies which are not determined by econo- 
mics and by nature working as an economic force.’3§ 

With an eye to the criticism of his ‘detractors’ like 
Plekhanov he simply declared this eclecticism to be less 
“pernicious than their mono-causal explanation of historical 
development and defended it as a ‘natural’ response to its 
‘essential dogmatism. ‘More harm than good is done to histori- 
cal materialism if at the outset one rejects as eclecticism an 
accentuation of the influences other than those of a purely 
economic kind, and a consideration of other---factors than 
tthe technics of production and their foreseen development. 
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Eclecticism—the selecting from different explanations and 
ways of dealing with phenomena—is often only the natural 
reaction from the doctrinaire desire to deduce everything. 
from one thing and treat everything according to one and. 
the same method. As soon as such desire is excessive the. 
eclectic spirit works its way again with the power of anatural 
force. It is the rebellion of sober reason against the tendency 
inherent in every doctrine to fetter thought.’ 4 

However discordant this eclectic approach might appear- 
to be with the ‘monist view of history’ both, as Colletti 
acutely points out, are premised on the same ‘vulgar and 
naive conception of the “economy”.’?® In both a parallel is 
drawn between the ‘economic natural force’ and the physical. 
‘Material production’ (men’s appropriation of nature ) is 
conceived asa ‘moment’ separate from its social dimension. 
Both reduce the ‘economic’ to the technological process of 
the productive forces themselves to which the social relations. 
of production are external. Concomitantly, their view 
of the relation between base and superstructure reproduces. 
the inberent limits of this very conception of the economy : 
they too are regarded: as two different levels separate from. 
and external to each other. But for the monists of Plekhanov’s 
variety the superstructure is determined by and subordinate 
to the economic foundation whereas for Bernstein it is no 
longer so : it is autonomous, The latter opposes his revisionist 
voluntarism to the former's rigidly deterministic objectivism 
and attendant political quietism. 

Of course Bernstein is not unwilling to concede ihe deter- 
ministic character of the laws of economic evolution. He. 
is rather loath to accept the veracity of Marx's analysis of. 
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the laws of capitalist development, and openly pleads for its 
substantial revision. What is more, for him the advent of 
‘socialism is by no means determined by the scientific, econo- 
mic laws nor could the striving for it be justified by reference 
-to the same. The ‘purely factual’ laws of historical materia- 
Jism, he insists, need be supplemented by value judgements.*® 
Socialism is said to have no objective roots within the 
process of capitalist production ; it is not ‘inevitable’ because 
of its necessary contradictions. Rather it is desirable in view 
-of the moral wrongfulness of its distributive aspect and other 
-defects. Socialism is something not that must be but that 
.ought to be; nay, it isa movement towards something that 
ought to be. Socialism is a pattern of demands, a system 
of preferences, grounded in ethical considerations of social 
interests. It is a struggle based on (timeless) moral principles 
like equality and justice rather than on the objective 
contradictions of capitalism. To Bernstein the ‘striving’ for 
-reform (in accordance with these principles) meant everything, 
the final goal of socialism (communism : the ‘bypothetical 
“state of the future’ in his words) nothing. It is in terms of 
the apparent compatibility of such voluntaristic stance 
with the Kantian position that one can understand Bern- 
tein's invocation of ‘Kant against cant’, his ideal against 
*Marx’s materialism.** 
Doctrine of Socialism 
Socialism in Bernstein’s theory is dissolved into a reformed 
capitalism. It can be secured in instalments through a series 
‘of partial improyements. It is the culmination of a process 
of cumulative changes . within the framework of bourgeois ` 
society. This peaceful “growing-into-socialism’, in Bernstein's 
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view, is in perfect harmony with the law of ‘organic 
evolutionism’. Certainly it is not automatic. It is rather a 
consciously directed evolutionary process, The realization 
of socialism actually depends on the ethical resolve of many 
to will and do the good and, finally, their united and 
organized striving for it. 

On the tactical plane then everything isto be geared to the 
needs of this evolutionary development. Gradualism, Bern- 
‘stein suggested, is the most suitable path for social democracy 
-to follow. Its fundamental task is to win and improve the 
democratic organizations of bourgeois society. The same, 
invariant organizational structure, it is supposed, could be 
sed for the purpose of socialism. The assumption of such a 
continuity through the evolution of capitalism into socialism 
underlies Bernstein’s proposition : “The liberal organizations 
of modern society are distinghished from those [of feudalism] 
exactly because they are flexible, and capable of change and 
development. They do not need to be destroyed, but only 
to be further developed.’ 38 These organizations, though not 
-yet fully developed, are ‘egalitarian’ and hence ‘socialist’ - 
-in form or in principle. And through the completion of 
their development the tension between political-juridical 
-equality and social inequality or capitalist exploitation, it 
zs hoped, could be gradually resolved.®® 

This argument clearly amounts to a rejection of the 
“revolutionary seizure of power by the proletariat and the 
-establishment of its dictatorship. For Bernstein the ‘democrati- 
“zation’ of capitalism, in a gradual and peaceful manner, 
is demonstrably at work in the civilized countries of Europe. 
“In all--[ such ] countries we see the privileges of the capi- 
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talist bourgeoisie yielding step by step to democratic organi- 
zations. Under the influence of this, and driven by the 
movement of the working classes--a social reaction has set 
in against the exploiting tendencies of capital---Factory 
legislation, the democratizing of local government, and the 
extension of its area of work, the freeing of trade unions ' 
and systems of co-operative trading from legal restrictions, 
the consideration of standard conditions of labour in the 
work undertaken by public authorities—all these characterize. 
this phase of evolution---the more the political organizations. 
are democratized the more the needs and opportunities of 
great political catastrophes are diminished.’ 40 The ‘pro- 
gressive democratization’ of capitalism seemed to have eroded 
the very foundation of revolutionary class struggle. Under such. 
circumstances the attempt to seize power by revolution. 
and establish the dictatorship of the proletariat is not only 
unnecessary but also ethically undesirable : it is incompatible. 
with the ‘methods’ of modern democracy and practically 
belongs to an age when these methods were not known. 

Every extension of democracy in this view is supposed! 
to impregnate capitalist society with socialism. The ‘poultry- 
yard’ of parliamentary democracy ( to borrow Luxemburg’s. 
expression ) is seen as the means by which to effect the most 
formidable transformation of history, the transition from 
-capitalism to socialism. It seems to represent not the power 
of: capital but the principle of universality. It is not, a 
‘specific form of the bourgeois state but that of the state 
in general and as such can be used as the instrument -of 
-proletarian‘rule, Democracy, in this openly interclass political 
conception, is not only the precondition but also the very 
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substance of socialism. It is simultaneously both means and 
end, It is the means of the struggle for socialism as well as 
the form of its realization. The modern bourgeois-state 
contains democracy, at least, in principle and, for that matter, 
embodies both means and end of socialism, The destruction 
of this state apparatus then ceases to be necessary. Only its 
further development and extension into new areasof this 
principle is required. The relationship between democracy 
and socialism, between means and end, far from being 
viewed as complex, contradictory or problematical as in 
Marxist political theory, is here simply taken to be smooth 
and harmonious,*? 

Given this unity capitalism ‘becomes’ socialism. One is, 
unproblematically, the continuation of the other. The conne- 
xion between them is not merely ‘organic’ or one of tempo- 
ral sequence ; it is spiritual as well because the latter is infor- 
med by the same liberal ideas asthe former is. Bernstein 
writes: ‘With respect to liberalism, as a great historical 
movement, socialism is its legitimate heir, not only in chrono- 
logical sequence, but also in its spiritual qualities.*2 Actu- 
ally, in his view, there is hardly any liberal conception ‘which 
does not also belong to the elements of the ideas of socia- 
lism."** Ina sense socialism is the actualization of libera- 
lism. It might be called ‘organized liberalism’. Obviously 
this indicates the strong influence on Bernstein of the English 
bourgeois-liberal thought and of Fabianism in particular. 

In espousing the liberal conception of democracy Bernstein 
liquidates within it the realities of classes and class power. 
Democracy for him means the absence of class rule despite 
the persistence of classes and class antagonisms. It is ‘the 
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high school of compromise’** ‘wherein the social classes 
learn how to moderate their demands and collaborate with 
one another. It strikes a balance between them by allowing 
no one to enjoy rights to the exclusion of others. Democratic 
suffrage and fairplay, Bernstein believes, could put an end 
to the powers and special privileges of the possessing 
classes. Especially universal franchise, though only a part 
of democracy, could ‘draw the other parts after it as the 
magnet attracts to itself the scattered portions of iron. *® It 
inaugurates a system whereby the proletarians become virtu- 
ally partners in the community and eventually so in the real 
sense of the term. Universal suffrage is thus posed as the 
alternative to proletarian revolution. 

In this scheme of things the implementation of democracy 
presupposes no fundamental change in the social order ; it is 
a matter of legal constitutional reform within the existing 
framework. The political institutions of democracy here are 
so adapted as to exclude direct popular participation in the 
decision-making and implementing process. Democracy is 
seen as representative rather than participatory ; it is parli- 
amentary rather than plebiscitarian. Its efficient function- 
ing calls for a certain degree of central control and professi- 
onal expertise. Some amount of centralization and bureau- 
cracy is necessary and indispensable. The excesses resulting 
therefrom could be checked by the devolution of some powers 
at regional and communal levels. Bernstein wishes democracy 
to be federal in structure without forgetting for a moment 
the necessity of a strong national government at the apex. 
His, support for the principle -of local self-government is 
indeed ‘conditional To him the demand for a dispersal ‘of 
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central authority and its functions in keeping with this 
principle seems as impracticable and utopian as the right of 
-direct popular participation in the legislative process. 

. Benrstein’s voluntarism, though to all appearances 
distinct from the practical quietism of the centre-orthodoxy, 
is narrowly reformist. It is really so not only in matters of 
political activity noted above but+also in those of 
‘economic’. In fact, through the activity of trade unions 
and co-operatives Bernstein wants gradually to bring the 
economic machinery of capitalism under the influence 
of social democracy. For him these institutions are to serve 
‘as the principal instruments of piecemeal social progress. 
As such their function is essentially ‘economist’: it is to 
strive for improvement by degree in the living conditions of 
workers and consumers. As for the trade unions they were 
said to be ‘indispensable organs of the democracy, and not 
only passing coalitions’, tending ‘to destory the absolutism of 
capital, and to procure for the worker a direct influence in 
the management of an industry’.*® But the same Bernstein 
never wishes to be the ‘controlling monopolist’ of industry 
‘under democracy. ‘The trade union, as mistress of a whole 
branch of production:--would really. be only a monopolist 
productive association, and as soon as it relied on its mono- 
-poly or worked upon it, it would be antagonistic to socialism 
and democracy.’47 Bernstein’s idea of labour movement 
is strictly limited to collective bargaining for immediate 
material gains; it hardly goes beyond the narrow horizons 
of ‘economism’. The workers are here supposed to organize 
themselves with a view to fighting not against capitalist 
exploitation rooted in the production process itself but for’ 
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the payment of wages in accordance with the law of exchange 
‘on the basis of equivalence. Similarly, co-operatives are 
intended to prevent the violation of the same law: they are 
to counter the making of excessive profit by buying in the 
cheapest and selling in the dearest market. Their function is 
only to prevent commercial exploitaion. Obviously, for this 
reason, Bernstein is more in favour of consumers’ co- 
operatives than producers’ ones. The history of the latter, 
in his account, is one of dismal failure whereas that 
of the former is replete with examples of success. This held 
not only for industry but for agriculture as well. 

If the ‘bad sides’ of capitalism could be ameliorated: 
gradually and peacefully through so-called democratic and 
economic reforms, then the conquest of power and immediate 
‘expropriation of the past expropriators’ becomes superfluous 
and unwise. To talk of socialization of all the means of 
production is wild and utopian. Only piecemeal nationaliza- 
tion is permissible. In conditions prevailing in the countries 
like Germany wholesale socialization (even in the sense of 
nationalization ) is not only impracticable, a most wasteful 
and disastrous experiment but also’ ethically inadmissible, 
Bernstein proposes (apart from the extension of political 
democracy through electoral and parliamentary activity and 
the build-up of a position of economic influence through the 
expansion of trade union and consumers’ co-operative move- 
ment ) in its place certain welfare measures like social insu- 
rance, housing, employment and food programmes redistribut- 
ing income and opportunities. Needless to repeat, these 
objectives are realizable little by little under capitalism. 
The revolutionary self-emancipation of the proletariat then 
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is no longer on the agenda. Rather, emancipation through a 
gradual and subtle manipulation of the institutional 
apparatuses of the capitalist state, for Bernstein, is morally 
desirable. ‘Socialism-in-capitalism’ is the ideal that he 
stresses all through. 

That is why he speaks of a different political line—not 
the one of revolutionary class struggle culminating in the 
dictatorship of the proletariat but that of reformist activity 
within the framework of bourgeois institutions. Capitalism 
is to be confronted on its own terrain. Its ‘good sides’ need 
be preserved and extended ; they are natural and permanent. 
Whereas the ‘bad sides’ are not integral to its existence ; 
they are rather external, arbitrary growths and can be eli- 
minated slowly and gradually so as to effect a peaceful 
transition to socialism. The SPD, Bernstein asserts, is moving 
clearly in that direction along the parliamentary road. Only 
it need theorize this explicitly ; it must free itself from the 
revolutionary slogans out of tune with its actual practice. 
In fact Bernstein concludes his Evolutionary Soctalism with 
a call tothe party to pull up ‘the courage to emancipate 
itself from a phraseology which is actually outworn and... 
make up its mind to appear what it is in reality today: a 
democratic, socialistic party of reform’.*8 Otherwise, he 
‘watns its potential allies among the bourgeois and petty 
bourgeois layers of society would be scared away, and the 
prospect of its rise to power in alliance with them lost to it. 


SPD's Equivocations 
The foregoing was in substance the revisionist gauntlet 
that Bernstein threw down to the German social democratic 
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party. None of its chieftains, Karl Kautsky, August Bebel or 


Wilhelm Liebknecht, was ready to face it squarely or swiftly. 

When they were dragged, in spite of themselves, into the 
‘controversy with Bernstein, their reaction naturally was not so- 
virulent and uncompromising as Luxemburg’s. At the begin- 
ning Kautsky and Bebel, the ‘Pope’ of German Marxism and 

the ‘Holy Roman Emperor’ of its Reich, sacrastically so called 
respectively, were quite sympathetic to Bernstein's views or 
at least showed benign indifference towards them. In fact 
the party’s leading organs accepted for publication his wri- 
tings without any serious reservations. Especially to Kautsky 

‘his series on the ‘Problems of Socialism’ appeared ‘extremely 
attractive’. So he started publishing them in Die Neue Zeit 
without any editorial comment and later, in a note to Bern- 
stein’s reply against Parvus, said that he had to turn down a 
number of polemical comments on the former's articles. 
*‘because'they are based on’a mistaken conception of Bern- 

stein’s’ intentions’. Similar was initially the attitude of Vor- 
warts and of even Schonlank’s controversial Leipziger 
Volksszeitung : to them ‘critical’ and ‘lively’ appraisal of 
Marxism like Bernstein's was always welcome, even though 

it might create ‘misunderstanding’ or lead to ‘mistaken con- 
clusion’, something quite likely in such cases.4® Psychologi- 
cally, to get involved in an open polemic with Bernstein was. 
a matter of acute embarrassment for Kautsky. For they were 
comrade-in-arms for long. At first Kautsky kept aloof from 
the controversy on grounds of personal attachment. Later in: 
May 1898 when Plekhanov requested him to launch a joint 
attack against Bernstein, Kautsky evaded it by pleading lack 
of time on account of his preoccupation with ‘The Agrarian. 
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‘ Question’. By the end of the summer both Bebel and Kautsky 
realized that the ‘old Ede’, affectionately so addressed by his 
friends within the party, could not perhaps be won back to 
the Marxist orthodoxy ; he seemed to be incorrigible and 
irrecuperable. At the same time for reasons personal as well 
as practical it was unimaginable for them to dismiss a party 
veteran and Engels’ close confidant like him as a bad comrade 
or renegade. Even as late as the Stuttgart party congress of 
1898 ( by the time he had begun to express privately his 
disenchantment with Bernstein’s ‘theoretical’ revisionism ) 
Kautsky, in a dull, commonplace remark ( which incurred 
Plekhanov’s wrath), said that the party should remain 
thankful to him for providing an opportunity to think afresh 
and have a lively discussion.5° Quite skilful in handling 
such problems the party executive wished the controversy to 
blow over in course of time (time being the best healer ), 
Accordingly it sought to impose one year’s moratorium on 
the question, requesting everyone to ponder over it seriously 
and wait till the next congress in Hanover, especially 
Bernstein to elaborate and systematize in the meantime his 
views in a book-form. Long before the controversy, instead 
of cooling off, became too heated and seemed to be going out 
of control due to the polemical onslaught on revisionism by 
Rosa Luxemburg and others. The ‘comforts’ the party 
leaders so long derived from their routine belief in the inevitabi- 
lity of socialism, they now felt, were being threatened by 
Bernstein’s heresy. Eventually they plunged into action in 
defence of the theoretical necessity of socialist revolution 
which they held so dear, never wishing for a moment to 
turn it into reality, and which well accommodated 
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many of the party's reformist and sisyphus-like activities 
for long, 


‘Roots’ 

Revisionism for which Bernstein became the principal 
‘theoretical’ exponent did not appear on the sceneall of a 
sudden. It could not be simply the brain-wave of an isolated 
individual or a passing phenomenon having no rootsin the 
social-democratic ‘problematic’. It was indeed something more. 
It was an index to the persistence within the German socia- 
list movement of tendencies favourable to its rise. It was the 
‘necessary’ systematization of such tendencies dating back a 
considerable time, In fact it was not so much a cause as the 
symptom of a malaise, as it were, deepening and spreading 
quite rapidly at the turn of the century. Its cause has rather 
to be sought mainly in the types of relations the party deve- 
loped with social reality, the kinds of practice it came to be 
engaged in and the forms of organization it built up in the 
complex and difficult historical circumstances it was con- 
fronted with at the time. 

The German social-democratic party, soon after its foun- 
dation, was thrown into a situation, somewhat unforeseen, 
with the passage of an anti-socialist law in 1878. For more 
than a decade up to 1890 the party had to lead a quasi-illegal 
existence ; save its participation in Reichstag or Landstag 
elections and propaganda for the purpose, its all other acti- 
vities were seriously restricted. Under the compulsion of such 
circumstances the party’s open leadership passed on to its 
parliamentary wing and a highly centralized control anda 
vertically structured leadership developed.5! The SPD started 
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with a radical rejection of the existing social order, denun- 
ciation of any illusions about ‘emasculated’ parliament, 
expectation of an imminent crisis of the bourgeois system and 
belief in the inevitability of socialism accompanied by calls 
togthe proletariat and its organizations to prepare for this 
-eventuality. These positions were no doubt reinforced by Bis- 
marck’s emergency law. The problem that immediately troub- 
led the party, however, was: how to maintain such positions 
induced by its aversion to the emergency regime and the 
‘cowardice’ of the German bourgeoise, and at the same time, 
to avoid a frontal clash with the mighty bureaucratic-military 
apparatuses of the state with its disastrous consequences for 
-a party in statu nascendi. At the time the SPD wriggled out 
of it thus: it held fast to its much-pronounced revolutionary 
positions, permitting the use of parliamentary institutions 
strictly for agitational and tactical purposes while, on the 
other hand, the party offered resistance to the Bismarckian 
regime resorting to illegality only for propaganda reasons and 
continually counselling its followers in such #legal propa- 
ganda to stick to the path of legality, and thereby averted 
the risk of any direct confrontation with the state.”? Natu- 
rally during the years of the anti-socialist law German social 
democracy dared not to turn itself into an illegal ‘conspira- 
trial organization of the Russian type. Interestingly, despite 
the setback, electoral or otherwise, it suffered immediately 
after the promulgation of the Jaw, the party and its allied 
mass organizations, especially the ‘free trade unions’, continued 
to gather strength throughout the eighties. This is true in 
both relative and absolute terms. 

With the fall of Bismarck and the abrogation of his anti- 
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socialist law in 1890 German social democracy returned to 
legality. The relative relaxation in the repressive apparatuses. 
of the state and freedom of political choice and organization 
gained thereafter posed for the party almost a new set of 
problems. During the years of its outlawry the SPD could use- 
‘with justification parliament as a platform for socialist propa- 
‘ganda. It was left with ‘no’ choice but to oppose, whenever 
possible, the Government’s policy at the time. But the dis- 
missal of Bismarck and the reign of the young Emperor 
Wilhelm IT seemed to have opened up the possibility of. 
influencing such policy in its favour. In the altered situation 
the SPD was caught in a serious dilemma : whether to persist. 
in its intransigent opposition not only to the Reich govern- 
ment’s policy but also to the Reich itself ( founded in 1870 )- 
and stick to its essentially negative attitude towards parlia- 
mentary institutions or to shun it for a constructive policy, 
strive for an alliance with other political forces inside parlia-- 
ment or outside for rapid electoral success and enjoin upon 
its parliamentary delegates to speak for the immediate 
demands of the organization of proletarian masses who waited 
long for their fulfilment and so oblige them.5* Obviously 
this involved a lot of serious questions, tactical as well as. 
strategic. Confident because of their ‘successful’ resistance- 
under severe repression and optimistic for reasons of their- 
tecent organizational and electoral achievements, the social 
democrats found out a ‘brilliant’ solution at the Erfurt party- 
congress in October 1891, 

Indeed the compromise programme adopted at Erfurt. 
simultaneously affirmed the party’s faith in the principles of 
Marxism interpreted by. Kautsky in the first part and stressed. 
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its practical demands for ‘democratization’ of Germany 
which she still fell far short of in the second half drafted by 
Bernstein. It embodied the notion of a final, maximum goal, 
socialist revolution, as distinguished from more immediate,. 
minimum, parliamentary and trade union, tasks, and silently 
passed over the vital questions relating to the form or- 
nature of the former ostensibly so as not to provide any 
pretext for the party’s being declared illegal again. 

- Broadly, in the theoretical part of the programme Kautsky, 
interpreting certain passages from Marx and Engels’ work 
( especially the Manifesto and Capital ) in his characteristic 
manner, highlighted the contradictions of capitalism and 
predicted its inevitable breakdown. On the other hand, in the 
practical section aimed at the ‘democratization’ of German 
society within its existing framework Bernstein included 
demands such as universal suffrage, democratic elections, 
administrative autonomy at every level, freedom of expression. 
free schooling and a progressive income tax. The gap between 
the two was supposed to be closed in the objective process 
of economic development itself uniting the phase of 
democratic growth of the socialist movement and that of its 
rise to power with the sharpening of class struggle and the 
intensification of capitalist crisis. What is central to this 
formulation is the category of ‘historical necessity. As 
expected by Kautsky in his commentary on the programme,. 
it was to mediate between the ultimate goal and the day-to- 
day practice of the party: proletarian revolution would be 
brought about as though by ‘natural necessity’.5* In fact 
the SPD sought to implement its minimum programme: 
through parliamentary tactics culminating in the election of: 
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.a socialist majority to the Reichstag. But this ‘parliamentary 

road’ was chosen at Erfurt not consequent upon the abandon- 
ment of the so-called Marxist faith in the automatic objective 
process of economic evolution but upon its affirmation which 
guaranteed that social democracy’s eventual rise to power 
would come about as a ‘natural necessity’. 

At Erfurt the left-wing opposition group, the Jungen or 
Youths’ plea for a more revolutionary programme rejecting 
the parliamentary road to power wasan occasion, if minor, 
for embarrassment to the party majority. The latter success- 
fully met its challenge by resorting to the simple method of 
expulsion and reaffirmation of its determination to follow 
the path of legality. Whereas the rightwing Bavarian leader 
Georg Heinrich von Vollmar who openly advocated class- 
collaborationist tactics for the realization of immediate gains 
-was not meted out a similar treatment: only his brief was 
not formally accepted and the party’s faith in the necessity 
-of revolution as emphasized by Kautsky was simply 
reasserted. 

Already in a speech delivered in Munich in June 1891 
Vollmar called upon social democracy to concentrate its 
-efforts on the most urgent reforms and abandon ‘theoretical’ 
discussions about future for a practical action programme 
adapted to immediate conditions. This possibilistic approach 
-evoked a great deal of comments from his critics. Soon 
after in reply to them Vollmar referred to the history of 
-advanced countries in order to prove that such measures of 
reform could improve and had indeed improved the workers’ 
‘lot. But this objective could be achieved, he insisted, only 
‘by giving up the futile tactics of abstention from legislative 
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work and refusal to have any truck with other parties or the 
state and embracing the policy of negotiations and compro- 
mise rather than struggle alone. 

The reformist tendencies as above became prominent not: 
only in Bavarian social democracy of which Vollmar was the 
chairman but in other South German sections of the party as 
well. As early as 1891 the social-democratic legislators of 
Wuerttemburg, Bavaria and Baden threw overboard the 
official policy of the party in accordance with which its. 
deputies at the federal level had so long refused to cast their- 
votes in favour of any Reich government budget intended to 
tax the working people for the maintenance of its repressive 
apparatuses. They now voted for the Land budgets on the 
ground that the SPD votes, being often decisive for the- 
provincial governments, could be used for the purpose of 
obtaining concessions and ensuring better budget for the 
people. At the 1894 party congress a resolution forbidding 
SPD delegates in any legislature, federal, provincial or local, 
to vote for any budget was lost. The same became the fate 
of a similar resolution moved at the next congress in 1895, 
This happened notwithstanding the strong protest by old 
Engels in the meantime against the ‘treachery’ of Vollmar, 
the principal spokesman of the South Germans. 

To be sure, ‘special conditions’ in South Germany were- 
the main plea for a departure from formal party positions 
In this part of Germany industrialization was far less ad- 
vanced than in the north and so also the state of the working 
class; provincial governments and legislatures appeared more 
tolerant and liberal; and Catholics were majority. Under 
the conditions, faced with a large peasant electorate with alh 
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its grievances and inhibitions, the social-democrats could not 
think of consolidating their electoral position only by means 
‘of an alliance with Catholics who promoted agricultural 
co-operation in the form ot credit societies in order to further 
their own interests. The Bavarians tried this but it alone 
‘would not do, social-democrats soon realized. To win over 
this electorate to their side they urgently needed a policy 
which would correspond to its interests and wishes., With 
-an eye to the peasant votes which proved so crucial for the 
success of the party in elections and, for that matter, of 
‘socialism, its deputies in provincial legislatures must exercise 
their political weight to secure from the government reform 
measures forthe welfare of the broader layers ot the peasantry. 
“The first step in the direction of a more positive programme 
was taken by the Bavarians under the leadership of Vollmar. 
The social democrats in Wuerttemburg, Hesse and Baden 
-followed the suit. 
The agrarian question came up for discussion at the two 
consecutive congresses of the SPD in 1894 and 1895. At the 
-first in Frankfurt Vollmar, again briefing for the South Ger- 
mans, stressed the pressing need for a line of action favouring 
-the small and middle peasants. In his view as in others’ the 
same laws of development could by no means hold for both 
industry and agriculture. It was difficult for-them to believe 
-in the ‘historical inevitability’ of the ‘proletarianization’ of 
peasants through the same process of concentration as in 
‘industry. Actually the party was exhorted to advocate 
planned assistance by the state for the benefit of small and 
medium-sized agricultural production. The resolution moved 
at the congress by Vollmar and his friends urging upon it 
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to draw out a special programme to help the peasantry stirred 
-a great deal of controversy. It was turned down by the party 
which, however, acknowledged the importance of the issues 
involved and formed a special commission, including both 
Bebel and Liebknecht apart from Vollmar, to study them 
-and submit its finding to the next congress. Accordingly a 
Teport was presented at Breslau ; it too suggested a sweeping 
programme of reform to be obtained from the state in order 
-to protect the interests of the peasantry. To these ideas 
Kautsky was vehemently opposed and took the leading part 
-in refuting them. Finally the draft reform proposal was 
-dismissed, much to the chagrin of the practical-minded 
leaders, as violative of the principles of social democracy 
enshrined inthe Erfurt programme. This, however, could 
-put an end to the debates. 

The orthodox point of view was advanced most systemati- 
cally in Kautsky’s writings, notably in his Neue Zest articles 
-of the period and Die Agrarfrage of 1899 which Lenin became 
:-so much enomoured of later. Even as emphasizing the tactical 
-necessity of ‘neutralizing’ the peasants and forbidding the 
(open) advocacy of their expropriation, he disapproved of 
any form of association with peasant struggles that ran counter 
+o the logic of historical ( capitalist ) development. His sole 
concern was the broad trends of such development and the 
need to overcome the pre-capitalist economies, classes and 
‘ideologies as obstacles in its way and, in the ultima ratio, 
-socialism's, The main thrust of- his argument was to dispel 
any illusion about the revitalization of the small-peasant 
economy, an ‘archaic’ form of production. an institution 
historically destined to extinction.®® By implication it tended 
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to heap the peasants on to the ‘dialectical’ rubbish-bin of 
history. The counter-argument ( or rather counterpart of the 
same argument) was forcefully set forth by the reformist: 
agrarian expert Edward David (a member of the special 
commission of 1894-5 and author of Soctalismus u. Land- 
wirtschaft of 1903) and his colleagues. They took a lot of 
pains to prove not only the tactical requirement of peasant 
support but also the ( theoretical ) superiority of individual, 
small-holding farming that anchored the peasantry in its. 
millenial poverty and backwardness and helped the rise of 
rich peasant economy. 

Even before its return to legality the SPD was confron-- 
ted with the question of alliance outside parliament for: 
electoral purposes in view of the existing system of second 
ballot in Germany. The problem cropped up on the eve of- 
every election. Earlier at its St. Gall congress the social- 
democrats were instructed in keeping with the traditional 
negative policy to abstain from voting at the second ballot 
once the patty candidates had been removed at the first- 
chance. Many were reluctant to pay any heed to this advice- 
and very much eager to support the candidates of other- 
parties. As soon as the party emerged from illegality it 
could no more ignore the tremendous importance of the 
question especially in the context of Reichstag elections. 
Already in the south the problem assumed the most acute 
form given the ‘special conditions’ (including the tradition 
of social-democratic participation and co-operation in legis- 
lative and other affairs ) prevailing therein and the clamour: 
for. their recognition. Lest the immediate chance of its 
electoral gains was missed, the SPD leadership now went: 
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against the previous decision and advised its followers to vote. 
for the candidates pledged to oppose the reimposition of 
emergency laws. 

Just as- the South. German social-democrats favoured 
alliance with other parties and governments for mutual give- 
and-take, so also the SPD's Reichstag deputies like Max 
Schippel and Wolfgang Heine advocated a similarly collabora- 
tionist policy ignoring party traditions in the Reichstag and 
subordinating its strategy to the requirements of vote catching 
and.obtaining immediate material. advantages. While Schippel 
threw: down a gauntlet-to the militia and tariff planks of the 
party programme, Heine, in support, propounded the theory 
of ‘compensation’ in accordance with which socialists could 
gain concessions: in matters of social policy as against their 
co-operation. The former stressed the need to vote for military 
estimates so as to enable the German soldiery to meet the 
danger of war and spoke of the common interest of workers 
and capitalists in having protective customs duties. 

_.More crucially, the ‘free trade unions’, connected with 
German social democracy, emerged from the emergency 
period with the firm conviction that rapid organizational 
success demanded not only the fulfilment of immediate econo- 
mic demands which the working masses long awaited and 
seemed by no means prepared to postpone until after the 
achievement of the socialist revolution but also freedom 
(from any party interference) for action. The SPD was 
supposed to back such demands in all possible forums and 
at. once concede the political ‘neutrality’ of trade union 
movement. Just few years after the repeal of the anti-socia- 
list law Carl Legien, leader of the free trade unions as well 
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as a member of the SPD, developed this ‘neutrality’ theory 
from a markedly economist standpoint. Theodor Leipart 
later expressed the same demand most clearly: The German 
workers wanted now to ‘quietly advance into bourgeois 
society and as citizens with equal rights defend ...{their] own 
..Claims like all other classes and parties.5® In fact the 
working classes had the foretaste of reforms within the frame- 
work of the existing state: they had already benefited from 
the introduction of social ( old age and sickness ) insurance 
during the Bismarckian regime. Inthe changed situation 
after 1891 they expected more reforms in this direction 
and increasingly felt that the need of the hour was a strong 
organization through which to exert reformist pressures 
on the state. Relatedly there evolved within the free 
trade unions a higly centralized apparatus with a growing 
nucleus of active functionaries for negotiation and compro- 
mise. These organizations had inevitably the tendency to 
participate in and co-operate with the concerned state institu- 
tions and become integrated with them in the process.57 The 
practical-minded leaders of the SPD, however, sensed the 
dangerous implication of the ‘neutrality’ thesis for the party 
organization, and understood early that the traditional ‘party 
school’ theory needed to be modified, if not abandoned or 
replaced, by this thesis, despite its strong reformist perspec- 
tives, in order not to lose the allegiance of their allied trade 
unions with considerable funds and following. 

To sum up in most general terms: Revisionism of which 
Bernstein seems to be the ‘father’ was preceded and accom- 
panied by widespread reformist tendencies among the 
members of German social democratic and labour movement 
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at large. The decade of the 1890s opened with relative political 
liberalization and witnessed soon after an economic upswing, 
making for an improvement in the conditions of organized 
workers given their capacity for reformist pressures and a 
spurt in the SPD’s organizational activities and achievements. 
Significantly, each success within the existing system bogged 
the socialist and labour movement further down into the 
morass of reformism and status quotsm. To consolidate all 
gains at polls and broaden its base among the wide cross- 
sections of the electorate social democracy had necessarily to 
Teorient its activity and practical policy with an eye to their 
immediate demands and wishes. Not only so. What seemed 
More urgent for the purpose was to strengthen the organiza- 
tion which had developed within itself a full-fledged adminis- 
‘trative machinery having its solid base inthe ranks of the 
working class and facilitating the predominance in all things 
that mattered of its bureaucratic functionaries. The result 
was increasing fetishization and reification of the organiza- 
‘tional form that worked so successfully in recent times. 
Little by little social democracy, through its growing involve- 
ment in parliamentary politics and collaboration with one 
-state institution after another (ostensibly for reform purpose), 
tended to be appropriated by the bourgeois modes of organi- 
zation and thought and reproduce them in turn as much 
-easier and less risky means of attaining socialism. - 
The Marxism of the Epoch 
Revisionism by no means emerged ex nihilo. In addition, 
‘it was neither exactly the opposite of orthodox Marxism in its 
-dominant Kautskyan interpretation nor merely its ‘counterpart’ 
as in Otto Bauer’s view nor still only a ‘natural reaction’ to 
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its- essential dogmatism in the Bernsteinian sense. There was 
something more to it. Often it set out from and supplemen- 
ted. what is presented below rather schematically as the 
Marxism of German social democracy and, for that matter, 
of -the Second International notwithstanding its internal 
diffefénces.  - 

-The immediate heirs of Marx’and Engels grew to maturity” 
during the long recession from 1874.to 1894. At the time to- 
many every sign of.the ‘final crisis’ of capitalism seemed visible. 
The collapse of the old order indeed appeared inevitable and 
imminent and so also the advent of socialism. By the. - 
turn of the century the situation changed, however: the long ` 
crisis was overcome and a major industrial upsurge followed... 
Capitalism had already entered the monopoly stage of its 
development ;- it had begun. to assume a new form, that of 
‘social:capital’. -In thé” situation the hope for an imminent 
‘breakdown’-of the existing social order had to be given up 
but’ not necessarily the faith in the inevitability of socia- ` 
lism ( on the maturity of its conditions in harmony with the 
inéluctable laws of economic evolution). Though the 
belief in the latter was kept alive, emphasis in practice 
shifted ; it came to be placed more and more on short-term: 
gains or tactics than on the ‘final goal’. Some sort of refor- - 
mist voluntarism in matters of state activity compensated - 
for the fatalistic objectivism. The working class was assigned’ ` 
a ‘state framework’ of activity and called upon to fight for 
the immediate material advantages till the achievement, at 
some future date,-of the goal, socialist revolution, supposedly 
through this practice. ; 

: Understandably, . Marxism in, ks epoch58 changed in : 
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substance as well as in protestation in the way it was practi- 
sed and expounded in response to the problems confronting 
social democracy in the concrete conditions it found itself 
in. Negligent (or ignorant) of some of Marx’s basic writings 
Kautsky, Plekhanov and other theoreticians of their levy, it 
is said, transformed his conception of ‘society’ into one 
` being governed by the laws of motion exactly similar to 
those of nature and amenable to formulation in terms of such 
‘causation, In this interpretation of Marxism ‘social develop- 
ment’ was viewed asan organic process with predetermined 
outcome. Thus for the orthodox Marxists capitalism would 
‘inevitably by ‘organic’ ( ontological ) necessity -be replaced 
iby socialism ; this, along with the proletariat’s rise to power 
consequent upon the automatic progress of economic evolution, 
would come about in a ‘spontaneous’ and ‘irresistible’ way 
like a natural process (like the growth of an ‘avalan- 
che’ as Gramsci later remarked with biting sarcasm ): -As 
‘noted, Bernstein, like Hilferding and other Austro-Marxists, 
-did not question the basic concepts of this analysis, those of 
‘scientific’ and ‘economic’ laws of evolution and their deter- 
ministic character. His aim rather was to modify and supple- 
ment the ‘Marxian’ account of these laws by not only fresh 
sempirical evidence but also the value judgement of socialist 
The Second International Marxism, most generally, 
veered towards economism and statism. The most basic and 
-classic form of economism developed in this epoch-comprised 
-a base-superstructure model coupled with a ‘vulgar ‘and naive 
conception of the “economy” ’ ( as Colletti put it ), Usually 
sthe relation between ‘economic base’ and ‘superstructure’ was 
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viewed as one of domination-subordination or in a mode of 
absolute exteriority or temporal sequeace. In fact, despite 
Marx and Engels’ warnings, epiphenomenalism or reflection- 
ism became dominant in regard to the question of the effecti- 
vity of superstructural levels. Paradoxically the notion of 
superstructure as an epiphenomenon or a simple reflection of 
an independently existing base often coexisted with an instru- 


mentalist conception of the same. 

At bottom this base-superstructure model corresponded. 
very closely to the conception of the ‘economic’ or produc- 
tion process itself. The process in question was seen not as 
based on the ( contradictory ) unity of the ( social ) relations. 
of production and the productive forces but rather as the 
technological process of the latter themselves of which the 
former were virtually nothing other than a reflection. 
Obviously, primacy was attributed to the productive forces: 
over the relations of production and thus the very unity 
of the two abandoned. Underlying this conception of the 
‘economic’ ( which resulted in productive forces or techno- 
logical determinism ) were the assumptions of a separation 
between the two ‘moments’ of production, material and 
social, and of an external, causal relation between them. 
Needless to repeat, Bernstein’s revisionism had much in 
common with orthodox Marxism in this respect. 

Further, what followed as natural corollary from ie 
above ‘problematic’ of economism was the ‘theory of the 
productive forces’. History in this theory was conceived as 
a succession of modes of production following a preordained 
sequence in response to the level of the development of the 
productive forces ( which appeared ‘as a world for themselves, 
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quite independent of and divorced from the individuals, 
alongside the individuals...whose forces they are’); it was 
presented as a universal, ‘natural’ process involving only 
linear and irresistible advances. At most class struggle 
could intervene merely as the executor of the ‘iron laws’ of 
history. All peoples, in this view, ‘are fated to tread’ the 
same path of development; none could skip any of its 
invariant stages. ( Bernstein, for all his ‘wild’ and ‘irrepressi- 
ble’ voluntarism, remained ‘firmly convinced that important 
periods in the development of nations. cannot be leapt 
over. 5°) Thus, for each particular people the transition to 
socialism would of necessity depend on the ‘level of maturity’ 
of capitalist development which alone could create its material 
(economic/technical ) and cultural preconditions. Contrary to 
Marx’s optimistic prognoses for social revolution in such 
‘backward’ ( from the point of view of the ‘ripeness’ of the 
productive forces) countries as Russia, the Second International 
Marxists absolutized the necessity of the ‘economic conditions’ 
for socialism gradually to mature under capitalism and of an 
allegedly obligatory high level of culture for the same. 
Clearly, then, an explanation in terms of the development of 
the productive forces and the ‘cultural level’ was substituted 
for Marx’s method of analysis in terms of the specificity of 
the dialectics of historical contradictions and the class 
struggle.° Especially Bernstein, in his endeavour to rescue 
the Marxian theory from its ‘dialectical scaffolding’, 
repeatedly stressed the growth of the productive forces and 
social wealth, along with the ‘progressive democratization’ of 
capitalism, as the necessary prerequisites of socialism. 

This economist-technicist ` and evolutionist version of 
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Marxism had its necessary and complementary counterpart 
in an instrumentalist conception of the state. In view of the 
role ‘being played by the central apparatuses of the state in 
the advanced stageof capitalism the social-democratic ideologues 
thought this to be the prefiguring of the machinery which the 
proletariat could capture and use almost as such in order to 
build socialism. The state was seen to a large extent as a 
thing or instrument at once independent of and manipulable 
‘iby its holders. By implication what was crucial to socialist 
“patty’s strategy was the control of the state apparatuses 
‘(“common’ or ‘invariant’ for both capitalism and socialism) and 
. their manning by persons of its choice rather than the tran- 
‘formation of the social relations of production of which 
this thing or ‘instrument’ was an integral or constitutive part. 
"Given, among other things, the ‘state framework’ of activity 
and the need to preserve it at any cost for immediate gains, 
social democracy and labour movement acquired a nationa- 
Jist tendency in regard to the state and its ruling classes 
‘and an antt-nationalist ( and therefore anti-internationalist ) 
tendency in regard to the classes and peoples oppressed both 
inside and outside this state. 

The impoverishment of revolutionary Marxism, through 
interpretations as above of some of its basic tenets, in-the 
hands of the leading social-democratic theoreticians was 
certainly helped by the vulgarization of Darwin’s theory of 
evolution®! and the general spirit of positivism and scien- 
tism characteristic of this age. But one cannot explain this 
phenomenon only by reference to such interpretations and 
influences thereon of contemporary bourgeois ideological 


:.. developments. These could be recognized as ‘causative’ 
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factors operating through the mediation of the dominant 
social practices not only of reformist leaders but crucially 
of large number of their followers in the ranks of the working 
class itself.?* Indeed in the new and complex historical situ- 
ation in the late-19th century social democracy and its allied 
labour unions turned into mass organizations supported by 
millions of workers, and saddled with centralized adminis- 
trative apparatuses intent upon negotiation and compromise, 
-staving off any action provocative of confrontation with the 
state and above all, preserving, asthe foundation of their 
movement or ‘tactic’, the capitalist terrain intact. Gradually 
-Marxism was transformed into a revolutionary rhetoric 
serving as a cover for their day-to-day reformism as well as 
a guarantee of the tated socialist revolution. Any reform 
-came to be viewed as contributing ‘positively’ to this evolu- 
‘tion. Under the impact of such development the influence of 
- the dominant bourgeois thought helped in the obliteration 

-of vital differences between Marx's theory and any form of 
evolutionism.’ 


“Revistonism’s ‘Triumph’ ? 

The controversy over revisionism brewed up owing to 
the polemical intervention not of any German so much as 
‘of Parvus, Luxemburg and Plekhanov. All of them were 
outsiders and the last did not even belong to the SPD. Parvus 
completed ‘a lengthy series of articles entitled ‘Bernstein's 
. ‘Overthrow of Socialism’ in Sachsische Arbetterzetiung as 
early as January-March 1898. But his polemical zeal was 
short-lived : it evaporated no sooner than had he fired the 
‘first shot from inside Germany forcing the revisionist question 
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on to the attention of the party and arousing the executive's 
ire by its fierce, personal tone. By comparison, importantly, 
Rosa Luxemburg was quite distinctive in her contribution. 
from the beginning: her onslaught on revisionism proved 
much more thorough-going, principled and relentless. She- 
answered back Bernstein’s ‘Problems of Socialism’ articles with. 
a series of her own in Letpstger Volkssettung in September. 
This together with a review of Voraussetzungen written soom: 
after the publication of this ‘revisionist bible’ in April 1899, 
formed her celebrated Social Reform or Revokstion.®* 
Plekhanov whose revulsions towards Bernstein were mainly 
due to the latter’s attack on the philosophical foundation of 
Marxist orthodoxy®* did not lag behind. His polemical 
piece, through prunned by Kautsky wherever it seemed to 
be personally abusive to Bernstein, was the first to appear 
in the prestigious N ewe Zest in August 1899. 

When attacks on revisionism were thus mounting Bernstein: 
was still in exile in England. Some of the issues raised in 
the long letter he sent in for the 1898 ‘Stuttgart party 
congress were taken up for discussion there, and the explanat- 
tions he offered, generally speaking, were not accepted. 
Bernstein's views were subjected to scathing criticism at the: 
congress again by Parvus and Luxemburg. But the party 
executive was not yet willing to give up its equivocations,. 
and enter into a serious debate, still less to expel Bernstein. 
There was a tendency on its part to excuse him ( for all his. 
‘contradictions’ and ‘wrong conclusions’) as an easy (innocent |): 
victim of ‘local conditions’ ( Fabianism ) in his exile.®® 
Naturally when Parvus submitted for the Stuttgart congress 
a resolution straightway condemning Bernstein and suggesting. 
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his expulsion from the party, the leaders could not sponsor it at- 
all. Not only so. The foremost among them, Bebel, denounced, 

- in his letter to Kautsky of 3 September, its proposer asa ‘tactless” 
man ‘eaten up by galloping personal ambition’ and regardless 
of ‘our circumstances’. Liebknecht echoed him in disappro- 
ving its tone which was ‘more suitable for a school master 
than for a party comrade...definitely de haut enbas’.®® For 
all practical purposes the SPD leaders wished the controversy: 
to die down of itself in due course. 

It hardly showed any sign of death. On the contrary the 
debate tended to flare up and spread soon after the Stuttgart 
congress. . Lest the conflict went beyond permissible limits. 
the party doyens jumped into the fray. It had to be kept in 
leash, and the ‘good old principles’ which enabled them to- 
tackle practical problems so successfully defended. Already- 
in the letter referred to above Bebel emphasized: all that 
was needed was to ‘have the party solemnly declare that it 
stands for socialist revolution’ and nothing else. Well before: 
the Hanover congress in 1899 Kautsky came out as the- 
principal ‘defensor fidie’ against Bernstein’s revisionism. 
Others both from within the SPD and outside rushed to join 
in the crusade. By the turn of the century it became possible 
to censure, if in mild and ambiguous terms, revisionist 
encroachments on the ‘Marxist principles’ and solemnly 
teafirm faith in the same at the annual congresses 
of the party as well as of the International.*” Even 
revisionists, particularly the Praktikers, found it not at all 
difficult to support such moves. For they were harmed 
little thereby, and remained as active and secure within the- 
party as before. At the height of the conflict at the Dresden. 
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“SPD congress in 1903, when a ‘broadest’ possible denuncia- 
tory resolution was approved by 288 votes to 11 ( inclusive 
of Bernstein’s ) the ‘practical politicians’ or their supporters 
like Ignaz Auer, Heine, Wilhelm Kolb, Legien, Max Quarck, 
Heinrich Peus, Albert Suedekum and Vollmar themselves 
sided with the majority in defeating down revisionism. 
Convinced of the party's victory 6n the theoretical plane 
“Kautsky jubilantly announced that the Dresden declarations 
-and votes signified the burial of revisionism as a political 
-factor. Nothing could be more hollow a claim than the one 
like Kautsky’s. Sure of their grounds within German social 
‘democracy the revisionism’s most skilful practitioners or their 
active sympathizers voted for the anti-revisionist resolution 
-at Dresden. The practices they were engaged in or committed 
-to were not hampered effectively at any level, parliamentary, 
trade union or local politics. To them this was more vital 
than the formal defeat of revisionism. The party's daily 
practices were more real than their theorization by the revi- 
-Sionist academics like Bernstein or its condemnation by 
Kautskys. As Vollmar stressed: the real tactics of German 
‘social democracy were more concrete and revisionist. The 
-unhindered continuation of such tactics meant that ‘revi- 
sionism is not dead ; it is alive and on the march’, observed 
Kolb,83 
At first Bernstein was taken aback by the attacks from 
the party leadership and the Praktikers’ acquiescence therein. 
He failed to understand what went wrong with his revision- 
asm. He was entirely in agreement with Bebel as to the 
-primacy of ‘a correct tactic’ over ‘a correct programme’. His 
«challenge was never to the actual practice of German social 
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democracy. Its correctness was not in doubt, The practice 
of the party had always been reformist in essence. That was. 
why it proved more correct than its phraseology. Bernstein 
assured both Kautsky and Bebel of his ‘no objection’ to or- 
wish to reform the practical aspect of the SPD programme. 
What he strove hard for was to harmonize this aspect with 
the theoretical part of the programme which left much to be. 
desired. It was precisely this ( ‘tactless’ ) striving for unity 
between theory and ‘reality, between word and action that 
was resented by the party theoreticians as well as the Prak- 
tikers. Inthe latter’s view what was essentially a question 
of individual conscience should not be turned into a matter 
of public controversy. by such precipitate action. Indeed 
Bernstein’s unwarranted theorizing provoked the party 
Marxists to take a stand which embarrassed not only himself 
but: the reformists in general, Vollmar expressed in private 
his displeasure at his ‘hypertrophy of the conscience’, his ‘urge 
to confess and to regale without regard for the stomach of 
[his] guests’. Similarly Heine complained of ‘Bernstein’s 
complete- political ineptitude’.®*® Perhaps the most perce- 
ptive from this angle was the point that Auer, SPD secretary, 
made to Bernstein in his letter: ‘Do you really think it 
possible that a party whose writings go back fifty years, whose 
organizations go back almost forty years and whose tradition: 
goes back. even further can change its direction like this at 
the-drop of a hat? My dear Ede, what you're asking is not 
something that you decide on, not, something that you say,. 
but something that you do. -Our whole activity even when 
that shameful regulation was, operating—was that of a social- 
democratic reform:party. A party that takes account of the: 
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masses can in fact never be anything else.’7° The epitomes 
-of Prakitizismus like Auer still recognized the need to. 
-defend against Bernstein's self-proclaimed revisionism the 
canons of the party which in no way bridled its reformist 


cactivities at any level. Hence their concurrence inthe . 


denunciation of revisionism at Dresden. s 
Likewise, in the top leaders’ view, Bernstein’s impatience - 
with the discrepancy between the SPD’s revolutionary rhet- 
-oric and reformist practice and his hasty attempt to reconcile 
them were an affront to the party. That he spoke out what 
was better done than said was his main offence in the eyes 
-of the party theoreticians as well. After the failure to 
-suppress the revisionist controversy the SPD leaders could 
not but condemn ‘theoretical revisionism’ despite or precisely 
-because of their condonation of and cohabitation with its 
‘practical counterpart. To them more than to the ‘practical 
politicians’ ‘theory’ was a ‘safety-valve’ for the political unity 
-of the party. The latter themselves understood very early 
that they were indispensable for this unity. As Vollmar 
-wrote: ‘[ Theoretical] Revisionism is merely a weak 
-reflection of these very general reformist practices. It was 
not...the revisionist academics of Soztalsstische Monashefte 
-but the labour secretaries and trade union leaders, the local 
politicians and the Landstag representatives, all those who 
-were ultimately impregnable because they were irreplaceable, 
:since they are responsible for everyday routine, who deter- 
mined the character of the party which...had declined into 
«being an essentially practical labour parry with a few revolutio- 
“nary phrases tacked on which are not taken seriously.’™! Fully 
-aware of this weakness and anxious to preserve and reinforce 
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-the party unity Kautsky, among other leaders, sought to isolate 
and tefute the revisionists’ ‘theoretically’ and ‘ideologically’ 
which, he knew, involved no risk of political and organiza- 
tional break in practice. This tactic was well reflected in his 
intervention at the Dresden congress. He adopted a peculiar 
stance towards revisionism there: leniency in all practical 
matters while, on the other hand, an apparently rigid stand 
on the theoretical terrain. ( One was not the antithesis of 
but rather complementary to the other). Kautsky rescued 
his- revisionist comrades by certifying their practical concern 
-for the welfare of the working class as genuine as that of the 
social-democrats of his variety. He was loath to consider 
Bernstein in particular ‘a ridiculous deserter from socialism’ 
as Parvus once did. Nevertheless it was Kautsky who 
‘took the lead in defending the orthodox faith against 
Bernstein's ‘theoretical’ heresy. The way he tackled this 
problem, no one realized better than Kautsky himself, was 
unpardonable from the standpoint of the founders of Marxism. 
In fact he confided to Bebel: ‘If Bernstein had written his 
Voraussetzungen when Engels was still alive, the General 
would not have treated him as delicately as we have, but 
would have dispatched him with a kick and a cry of “Out, 
scoundrel |” ' 173 This subtle ( dubious ) approach was much 
in evidence in his activity all through. 

- Asa matter of fact Ignaz Auer’s motto in its essential ` 
spirit was followed most consistently by none other than 
Kautsky. Over the years from the opening of the 1890 
to the outbreak of the world war ( until which he was 
‘revered master of Marxism’ and not at all a renegade 
for-Lenin?* among so many others) Kautsky, unlike a 
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Bernstein naively frank and fussy about his purpose, contri- 
buted little by little to the transformation of revolutionary 
dialectics into a form of peaceful evolutionism. He did. this. 
but never said so, and thus proved to be more adept at 
real-politik than Bernstein. While by all appearances oppo- 
sed to the latter's reformism and determined to refute it in 
the theoretical domain, Kautsky transformed its objective 
content or substance into a permanent (constitutive) element: 
of German Marxism, said Lukacs.7* Indeed recurrent, 
explicitly or implicitly, in his work were the interclass con- 
ception of the modern state, hypostatized essentialist notion of 
freedom and liberty, emphasis on the importance of bourgeois 
democracy for the growth of socialism, the use of parliament 
for socialist purposes, its indispensability for all classes, 
particularly the proletariat, the realization of proletarian: 
dictatorship through the conquest of parliamentary majority, 
the necessity of a centralized administrative apparatus, and 
hence conviction of a fundamental institutional continuity. 
through the (peaceful) transition from capitalism to social- 
ism.7> Kautsky’s superiority lay in the simultaneous theoriza~- 
zation of revolutionary moments in the world situation or -` 
of, the inevitability of escalating class conflict couched, of. 
course, in such general terms that it amounted virtually to 
the same result as Bernstein’s work. His endless reiteration 
of conviction in the inevitable ruin of capitalist society 
and advent of socialism underlined a conception of 
social evolution as the development of an organic necessity 
derived from a vulgarized version of Darwinism by which he 
wished to replace Marx’s dialectic. Kautsky’s faith if . 
the authenticity of the laws of social evolution was so . 
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unbounded and unquestioned that in the concrete conjun¢c- 
ture of class struggles in Germany his much-vaunted revolu- 
tionism lapsed into passive attentssme. The vanguard party 
and its doctrine, a new ‘eclesia militans’ and a ‘new gospel’ 
respectively, said Kautsky, could at best be the instrument 
of such laws of evolution. In his view German social 
democracy stood for revolution but did not make one. Any 
extra-parliamentary mass action undertaken to hasten up the 
social process would go against the logic of historical develop- 
ment and only delay its predetermind outcome. Such was 
the implication of Kautsky’s argument in defence of the SPD 
strategy of attrition against Luxemburg and Anton Pannekoek 
in 1910 and after.7® Behind all his revolutionary protestat- 
ions there lurked a perspective reformist through and through. 
Ultimately, reformism which Bernstein gratuitously theorized 
triumphed due to the dominant party and class practices 
(rather than to ‘betrayal’ by the leadership or any fringe 
group like ‘labour aristocracy’) but, of course, in a form 
subtler than the one he at first desired quite unwittingly. 
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of passing through a succession of the same modes of production in 
accordance with the level of the development of the productive forces. 
For illuminating discussions and materialon this point see Teodor 
Shanin (ed.), Late Marx and the Russian Road: Marx and the 


*Peripheries of Capitalism’, Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, 1983, 
passim. 


61. See for further discussion, Callinicos, Marxism and Philosophy, 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1983, pp. 63-4; Valentino Gerratans, ‘Marx 
and Darwin’, New Left Review, No. 82 and Sebastiano Timpanaro, 
On Materialism, NLB, London, 1980, passim, 

62 In explaining the problem of bourgeois domination over the 
workers’ movement in England E.P. Thompson hammers the point: 
the bourgeois ideology ‘is strong because, within very serious limits, 
it has worked’, both cognitively and in practice. It provided intellig- 
ibility and had concrete embodiments in effective working-class 
organizations. While thus arguing against some of the abstractions 
of Perry Anderso1’s analysis of the ‘Pecullarities of the English’, 
Thompson located the absence in England of a socialist political and 
theoretical counterblast to the spontaneous bourgeois unionism (this 
was diagnosed by Bagels as the main peculiarity) in the history of the 
labour movement’s success. In addition he says: ‘An interpretation 
of British labourism which attributes all to Pabianism and intellectual 
default is as valueless asan accountof Russia between 1924 and 1953 
which attributes all to the vices of Marxism.or of Stalin himself, 
And one thing whichit lacks is any sociological dimension.’ B.P. 
Thompson, ‘The Peculiarities of the English’ in his The Poverty of 
Theory and Other Essays, The Merlin Press, London, 1979, pp. 69, 71, 
74. See also John Mephom, ‘The Theory of Ideology in Capital’ in 
his and David-Hillel Ruben (eds.), Issues in Marxist Philosophy, 
Harvester Press, Sussex, 1979, p. 166, 
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63. Faced with ths revisionist challenge Luxemburg, unlike the 
vacillating, cautious party leaders, went wholehog in meeting it imme- 
diately and uncompromisingly. She did her bestto refute Bernstein’s 
critique of the ‘presuppositions of socialism’ and his assertions about 
the ‘tasks of social democracy’. But in so doing she contributed, 
unintentionally. to the revalidation of ‘good old’ orthodoxy 
against Bernstein’s uncalled-for revisions. Her anti-critique failed 
to dispel his really serious point that the SPD practice had long been 
reformist in essence and needed to be recognized as such theoretically. 
That he was the chief ‘theoretical’ spokesman for a tendency sunken 
deep inside the party was not, generally, taken into account. He was 
considered to be ‘the symptom of something new rather than the con- 
firmation of something old’. Nett], op. cit. p 207. Also Robert Looker, 
introduction to his (ed.) Rosa Luxemburg: Selected Political Writings, 
Jonathan Cape, London, 1972, p.20. Even in her principled attack on 
reformism she could not offer any explanation of the soclal roots of 
this tendency nor did recognize its increasing dominance in the 
pirty practice. Though her ‘practical’ position onthe nature of the 
state and revolution was radically different from that of the centre- 
orthodoxy, Luxemburg was not to consciously formulate, until after 
1905, this ‘break’ with its inherent reformism (within the frame- 
work of which Bernstein’s apparently ‘wild’ and ‘irrepressible’ volu- 
ntarism could be well integrated), Still, it is to be admitted that her 
conscious break came much earlier than Lenin, Trotsky and many 
others’, 

64. Plekhanov far excelled othersin providing philosophical under- 
pinnings for the orthdox system or their defence. None could surpass 
him in the virulence of polemics against Bernstein’s attempt at revisions 
in the respect. But his intransigence in the philosophical realm 
notwithstanding, Plekhanov’s approach led ultimately to the same 
consequences as Bernstein’a ‘evolutionary socialism’. (In this sense 
he hardly differed from Kautsky who reduced Marxism to a sort of 
pieudo-scientific evolutionism : the latter indeed declared Marx’a theory 
‘to be nothing other than the application of Darwinism to social 
development’, Cited in Salvadori, op.cit., p.23) It entailed an interre- 
lated complex of what are called predialectical tendencies with 
definite methodological implications for his social and political 
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theory. Plekhanov tended clearly to reduce Marx’s epistemology to a 
vulgar, mechanical materialism, locating it in the work of Helvetius 
and Hollbach and, above all, considering it quite analogous to the 
Spinozist system. To him Marxist materialism seemed ‘Spinozism 
disencumbered of its theological setting’, Colletti, op. cit., pp. 71, 72 fn. 
What in Spinoza attracted him most was his strict monism, 
his sole ( mystical ) category of ‘substance’ which was no less 
unitary than that of ‘matter’. Relatedly, Plekhanov subscribed 
toa naturalistic, reified conception of historical development through 
stages succeeding each other in accordance with an objective 
necessity as impersonal and inevitable as the succession of seasons in 
the year, and to an ‘objectivistic? economism which saw the heart 
of social development not in the class struggles but in the prowth of 
the productive forces narrowly conceived. Closely linked with all this 
was bis immersion first into the positions, on basic political and 
strategic questions, of the Legal Marxists and the Economists and, 
then, after 1903, those of the Mensheviks. In this, to be sure, Plek- 
hanov, for all his anti-revisionist philosophical stance, never 
questioned such Russian variants of revisionism seriously, Rather 
he embraced them frankly in preference to ‘Blanquist’ (‘subjectivist’) 
populism and, later, Bolshevism. See for illustration of this point 
Michael Lowy, The Politics of Combined and Uneven Development, 
NLB, London, 1981, pp. 30-4. 

65. Among the contemporary writers Paul M. Sweezy, in his essay 
‘Fabian Political Economy’ written in the late 1940s, viewed German 
revisionism as the continental version of English Fabianism and traced 
the link between the two via none other than Edward Bernstein 
who came into close contact with the Fabians during his long stay in 
England and whose subsequent writings testified to the persistence of 
theit influence. Sweezy, The Present as History, Monthly Review 
Press, New York, 1953, pp. 319-20. But, as we have seen, revisionism 
for which Bernstein pleaded gratuitously could not be explained away 
asa ‘deviation’ by association with Fabianism. It was specifically 
an internal German problem and hadits roots within the dominant 
social relations and practicesin Germany at a specific point of time. 
Sweezy later came to this view, if indirectly or implicitly, by way of his 
polemics with Charles Bettelheim on ‘Glass Struggles in the USSR’. 
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see his Post-Revolutionary Society, Monthly Review Press, New York, 
1980, pp 64, 108-9, 111-2, 

66. Cited in Nettl, op, cit., pp. 150-1, 

67. By the time the revisionist question has assumed an inter- 
national] dimension, In fact, discussion over the right path to socia- 
lism developed, in different forms, within other parties of the Second 
International as well. See the entry on ‘Revisionism’ in C.D. Kering 
(ed.), Marxism, Communism and Western Society: A Comparative 
Encyclopedia, Herder and Herder, Mew York, 1973, pp. 218-9, 

68. Salvadori, op. cit., pp 81, 82, 84. 

69. Fletcher, op. cit., pp. 134, 139. 

70. Cited in Basso, op. cit., p. 53. 

71. ibid.,p. 51, 

72. Cited in Salvadori, p, 79 

73. Indeed, on such important issues as the concept of party 
organization and class consciousness, the national or agrarian question, 
Lenin shared many of Kautskys propositions. Especially on the 
relationsnip of socialist movement to the state he more or less adhered, 
till the beginning of 1917, to the Kautskyan position (opposed 
already in 1912 by the German left, particularly Anton Pannekock) as 
against Bukharin’s ‘Leftist’ stance. See Marian Sawer. ‘The Genesis 
of State and Revolution’ in Ralph Miliband and John Saville (eds.), The 
Socialist Register 1977, The Merlin Press, London, 1977, pp. 209-27. 

74. Georg Lukacs, ‘Bernstein’s Triumph: Notes on the essays 
written in honour of Karl Kautsky’s seventieth birthday’, in his 
Political Writings, 1919-1929, ed., Rodney Livingstone, NLB, London, 
1972, pp. 127ff. 

75. See for these themes Salvadori, op. cit., pp. 11-2, 15, 33ff. and 
passim. 

76. ibid., pp. 133ff and 152ff. 
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